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POLITICAL  AND  i  SOCIAL,  .  . 

NOTES  AND  COMMENT^. 

The  chief  topic  of  discussion  during  the  week  has  been 
the  choice  of  a  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  net  result 
of  the  discussion  has  been  to  make  Mr,  Forster’s  election 
impossible,  and  to  strengthen  the  considerations  which 
pointed  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  as  at  least  a  temj^ 
raiy  stop-gap.  We  think  the  Noncomformists  are  quite 
right  in  protesting  against  the  selection  of  a  man  whose 
Quaker  antecedents  are  the  most  liberal  part  of  his  preten¬ 
sions.  They  held  a  meeting  at  Crewe  on  Wednesday, 
and  declared  their  resistance  to  the  selection  of  a  leader 
publicly  pledged  to  pursue  a  policy  which  is  regarded 
with  irreconcilable  hostility  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Non¬ 
conformists  of  this  country.”  The  Times  affirmed  that  this 
resolution,  “strictly  interpreted,  declared  that  no  member 
of  the  late  Cabinet  is  eligible  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  We  have  shown 
elsewhere  that  we  believe  this  to  be  a  very  proper  intezpre- 
tation  of  the  present  crisis ;  but  Mr.  B.  W.  Dale,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times  of  yesterday,  shows  that  this  is  not  the  strict 
iuteipretation  of  the  Crewe  resolution.  That  was  directed, 
Mr.  Dale  saya,  solely  againat  Mr.  Forster,  who  has  added  to 
the  original  guilt  of  the  Education  Act  several  other  trans¬ 
gressions  in  obstinate  pursuance  of  the  same  policy.  The 
Marquis  of  Hartington  voted  last  session  for  the  repeal  of 
the  25th  clause;  Mr.  Forster  not  only  voted,  but  spoke 
against  it. 

The  Nonconformists  stipulate  only  that  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  educational  policy  shall  not  be  foreclosed.  We 
print  in  another  column  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
represents  a  more  advanced  section  of  the  late  Liberal  party. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  whose  outspoken  advocacy  of  Badical 
reform  Earl  Bussell,  in  his  ‘Becollections,*  is  good  enough 
to  attribute  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tion,  is,  like  ourselves,  of  opinion  that  the  choice  of  a 
moderate  Liberal  leader  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Badical 
party  have  little  concern,  and  on  which  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  consulted.  But  the  Badical  party  should  not  subside 
into  inaction,  and  simply  watch  and  pray  for  better  days.  They 
must  work  as  well  as  pray.  The  Liberal  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment  are  invited  to  meet  on  the  Thursday  before  the  opening 
of  the  Session  to  settle  the  question  of  the  leadership.  The 
adical  members  should  hold  an  independent  meeting,  before 
^  decide  between  rival  claimants  to  the  leader- 
1^^  simply  to  agree  upon  a  united  course  of  action  for 
em^  ves.  If  they  cannot  do  that,  watching  and  prayer 
will  become  imperative. 

.  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  eulo¬ 

gising  Gladstone,  and  expressing  regret  at  his  retire- 
men  .  t  was  a  graceful  feature  of  the  Bradford  speech. 

other  marked  feature,  except 
a  little  of  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which  Mr.  Forster  is 

E^  1  ^  Forster  thought  there  should  be  in 

ani?  museum  as  good  as  that  at  Washington, 

#  tWe  should  be  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  the  Pre- 
0  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  he  added  that  he  found 


among  Canadians  a  sort  of  wish  to  keep  up  the  “  connec¬ 
tion”  with  the  old  country.  Much  admiration  of  the 
appropriateness  of  this  speech  sA  this  season  has  been 
expressed.  We  cannot  say  that  it  conclusively  demon¬ 
strates  the  fitness  of  Mr^  Forat^  for  the  post  of  leader. 
One  who  loves  his  enemies,  and  doi^s  not  please  his  political 
friends ;  who  has  got  no  programme,  or  shows  none ;  and 
who,  at  the  party  crisis,  thinks  primarily  of  a  new  exten¬ 
sion  of  Kensington  Museum,  does  not  cany  his  credentials 
ostentatiously.  We  thknk  Mr.  Forster  for  his  notion  of  an 
International  Patent  Law,  and  for  his  sound  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  the  smallness  of  the  loss  experienced  by  the  rejection, 
of  the  Draught  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  But  we  must  be  excused  if  we  do  not  find  in 
every  line  of  the  speech  traces  of  consummate  wisdom  or 
far-se^g  statesmanship. 

The  news  given  in  our  last  issue  that  Austria  will  pro¬ 
bably  act  with  far  greater  resolution  in  the  Conclave  ques¬ 
tion  than  her  official  diplomatic  utterances  may  seem  to 
warrant  as  yet,  is  home  out  by  a  significant  fact.  Count 
Andrassy,  we  now  learn,  informed  Archbishop  Bauscher 
that,  if  the  Pope  means  to  set  aside  the  right  of  veto  which 
Austria  possesses  in  reference  to  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
the  Austrian  Cardinals  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in 
such  election.  The  new  Papal  Nuncio,  Jacohini,  seems  to 
have  endeavoured  to  smooth  matters ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  emergency  alluded  to,  Austria  will  firmly 
act  in  the  sense  indicated.  Meanwhile,  the  Schlesische 
Volks- Zeitungf  the  organ  of  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau, 
declares,  with  refreshing  openness : — **  We  maintain  that 
the  Pope  still  possesses  to-day,  as  he  possessed  befdre, '  ti^  | 
right  of  deposing  kings;  and  the  time  may  not  be 
when  he  will  again  exercise  that  right.  All  Oermair''^ 
Kings  and  Princes  are  the  Pope’s.  He  has  the  right  of 
unseating  them**  The  Ultramontane  print  further  says 
that  if  Germany  were  to  withhold  her  recognition  froBu » ^ 
newly-elected  Pope,  on  the  ground  of  some  mfbnnnlit^ 
having  taken  place  in  the  Conclave,  the  successor  of  Pius 
TX.  would  put  his  deposing  power  into  operation  !  After 
such  manifestations,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  ajt,  tfi^ 
the  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  speech  from  the  Throne,  sbou]n. 
have  announced  a  Bill  for  placing  Boman  Catholic  Qhurtih'' 
Property  under  the  supervision  of  authorities  elected  by  the 
parishioners  themselves.  This  is  a  great  blow  to  the 
Hierarchy.  As  the  salary  of  the  lesser  clergy  and  the 
schoolmasters  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  raised,  the  gte^ 
bonzes  will  soon  be  in  a  state  of  isolation. 

The  difficulty  between  the  Turks  and  Montenegrfe®/ 
arising  out  of  the  affray  at  Podgoritza,  to  the  possibly 
serious  consequences  of  which  we  drew  attention^  some 
time  ago,  has  troubled  the  souls  of  continental  politicians 
during  the  week.  Is  the  Eastern  question  to  be  reopene<^ 
and  reopened  with  the  sword  ?  For  whose  profit,  then,  and 
who  are  the  movers  ?  These  questions  are  grave  and  are  not 
easily  answered.  The  ostensible  causes  of  the  commotion  are 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  facts.  The  Turks,  who 
responsible  for  the  Podgoritza  outrage,  have  bwn 
and  sentenced  by  the  Turkish  Government,  but  ^  the  M^- 
tenegrins  on  their  side  refuse  to  give  up  to  Turkish  juatioe 
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it  is  diffieult  to  judge ;  but  the  f (Rowing  rumoiue  from  gj. 
colona  pBOve  that  the  horizon  is  not  aJiogetiiier  cle%> 
Republican  emissaries  are  stated  to  haye  leR  IhU 
Manresa,  and  other  localities,  in  order  to  confer  with  th 
Carlist  leader  Saballs,  with  the  object  of  caui^ing  a  gejuuj 
rising  against  King  Alfonso.  Should  th^r  project  soce^ 
it  is  understood  that  they  prop^  calling  upon  the  cou2 
to  decide  by  means  of  a  plebiscite  between  the  Republic^ 
the  Legitimate  Monarchy.  Much  agitation  is 
among  the  Republicans  in  Barcelona.”  Perhaps  the  imgi,. 
tainties  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  the  young 
have  weighed  with  the  great  military  monarchies  to^ 
him  their  moral  support.”  At  least,  it  is  announced  thit 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  will  recognise  Alfonso 
at  once,  “  without  waiting  for  his  proclamation  by  gj, 
Cortes.”  Russia,  it  will  be  remembered,  refused  recognitnu 
on  these  terms  to  Serrano’s  Government. 

The  Progressists  in  the  German  Reichstag  insist  with 
laudable  firmness  on  the  clearer  wording  of  paragrs^ 
of  the  Constitution,  referring  to  Parliamentary  piTvi)^ 
in  case  of  a  judicial  prosecution  against  a  member.  Thsy 
have  brought  a  motion  to  that  effect  before  the  Hosge. 
Journals  in  the  interest  of  Count  Bismarck  endeavong  ti 
show  that  this  motion  claims  for  Parliament  for  gisiier 
immunities  than  the  English  Parliament  possesses. 
is  expected  that  both  the  Progressists  and  the  majority  4 
the  National  Liberals  will  vote  for  the  resolution ;  wbidi 
would  give  it  a.  majority.  The  Landsturm  Bill,  wbkt 
had  from  the  beginning  been  accepted  in  principle  by  lA 
party-leaders,  barring  the  Ultramontanes,  has  encountsod 
less  opposition  in  some  of  its  deteuls  than  had  km 
expected.  It  is  supposed  that  Government  was  alib 
privately  to  satisfy  the  prominent  leaders,  including  tin 
advanced  Liberals,  of  the  desirability  of  so  increasing  (!». 


their  own  criminals  who  ace  accused  ef  similox  offenceai 
The  Oevemment  of  the  Porte,  accordingly,  declines  to  punish 
the  Podgoritza  oalprits,  and  the  Monteaegrins  have  reudved 
to  extort  satisfaction  by  the  sword.  On  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  masses  commemorative  of  the  murders  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Turks  were  held ;  fiery  declamations  against 
the  infidel  were  uttered,  and  the  Prince  of  Montenegro 
himself  appears  to  have  borne  a  part  in  the  war  like  demon¬ 
stration.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  Montenegrins  will 
make  an  inroad  on  Turkish  territory,  and  that  war  into 
which  the  great  Powers  would  probably  be  drawn  may  be 
the  result.  Russia  and  Austria  are  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Porte  with  demands  for  concessions,  which  in  the  case  of 
any  other  country  would  be  at  once  rejected  as  illegitimate 
and  dishonouring.  But  the  “  protected  ”  character  of  Turkey 
is  the  excuse  for  the  insulting  acts  of  interference.  How 
soon  will  Europe  discover  that  this  protection  is  a  mere 
sham,  or,  even  worse,  an  excuse  for  foreign  dictation  ? 


We  have  no  good  news  from  France.  M.  Cazeaux,  a 
Bonapartist,  has  been  elected  in  the  Department  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees ;  M.  Alioot,  the  Septennialist  candidate, 
being  beaten  in  the  second  ballot  by  6,604  votes.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  whitewash  the  fact.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  M.  Cazeaux  had  bold  facts  in  his  favour.  It  may 
be  that  his  position  in  the  Department  Council  stood  him 
in  good  service ;  that  the  Legitimists  threw  their  weight 
into  his  scale ;  and  that  the  supporters  of  M.  Brahaubon, 
the  Radical  candidate,  did  not  care  to  give  their  votes  to 
an  Orleanist.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  in  France 
Bonapartism  has  a  fascination  for  a  politically  blase  mind, 
and  that  nobody  can  be  found  to  be  enthusiastic  about  a 
Septennialist,  a  term  which  at  present  means  nothing  in 
particular.  Indeed,  the  debate  on  the  Ventavon  proposal, 
which  began  on  Thursday,  is  of  a  character  to  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  term  will  not  mean  much  for  many  a  day 
to  come.  When  M.  de  Ventavon  called  on  the  Assembly 
to  complete  the  two-articled  law  of  the  20th  of  November, 
ho  met  with  no  response,  or  rather  with  re^onses  too 
diverse  to  be  pleasing.  The  speech  of  the  day  was  a 
Monarchical  harangue  by  M.  de  Carayon-Latour,  who 
treated  the  Assembly  to  long  extracts  from  Prince 
Bismarck’s  correspondence  with  Count  Amim.  There 
will  be  several  days’  debating  on  the  first  reading,  and 
then  the  situation  will  be  unchanged.  When  deputies 
meet  every  proposal  for  compromise  with  No  ;  Monarchy 
is  the  best  of  Governments,”  it  is  a  bad  look  out. 


It  seems  a  very  difficult  thing  to  teach  magistrates  tbs 
law.  Mr.  Woolrych,  in  a  case  tried  before  him  on  Mond^ 
refused  to  take  the  evidence  of  a  shoemaker,  because,  h# 
was  an  Atheist.  The  shoem^er  knew  his  law  better  than 
the  magistrate,  and  brought  into  Court  the  very  Act  (32 
and  33  Viet.,  c.  68,  §  4)  that  was  passed  to  remove  restrkli 
tion  on  the  admissibility  of  witnesses,  and  amongst  othMI 
of  those  whose  conscience  is  not  bound  by  an  oath.  Mr.  Pitt 
Taylor,  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject,  thus  gives  veirito 
his  feelings  on  the  subject : — “  This  policy  of  thus  relaxilgr 
in  favour  of  Atheists,  one  of  the  fundamental  safeguards  of 
truth,  and  of  encouraging  the  public  avowal,  if  not  the  col¬ 
lusive  assumption,  of  infidelity  and  irreligion,  may  admit  of 
a  serious  doubt.”  Mr.  Woolrych  should  have  followed  Mr. 
Taylor’s  example,  had  his  growl,  and  done  his  duty.  We 
may  dispute  Mr.  Taylor’s  opinion,  that  the  object  of  taking 
evidence  in  Courts  of  Justice  is  simply  to  discover  the  tru^ 
and  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  perfectly  irrelevant  whether 
infidelity  is  publicly  avowed  or  not.  But  what  are  we  to 
think  of  a  magistrate  whose  foolish  bigotry  makes  him  nn* 
able  to  comprehend  the  plain  meaning  of  pne  of  the  plainest 
statutes  passed  for  years  ?  It  is  desirable  that  magistrate! 
should  stick  to  their  business,  which  is  simply  to  adminijRf 
the  law,  and  not  to  ventilate  their  opinions  on  religion* 
questions. 


King  Alfonso  XH.  has  been  received,  it  is  said,  with 
enth^i^m  in  his  capital,  and  has  now  started  for  the  North 
to  reinvigorate  by  his  presence  the  operations  of  the  National 
Armies  against  the  Carlistg.  His  reception  at  Alhama, 
Saragossa,  and  other  towns  is  stated  to  be  of  the  same 
monotonous  loyalty  that  has  greeted  him  at  Barcelona, 
Valencia^  and  Madnd,  How  far  these  reports  are  accurate 
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The  foundation  of  a  Getman  University  at  O^mowita, 
♦he  capital  of  the  Austrian  province  of  the  Bukovina,  which 
was  Sbely  announced  by  Dr.  Stremayr,  Mnistef  of  PuhUc 
Worship  and  Instruction  in  the  Cis-Leithan  Cabinet  of  the 
Auetro-Hungarian  Empire,  is  a  sign  of  reviving  activity 
among  the  Austrian  Germans.  After  Sadovra  Austria 
eeemed  disposed  to  surrender  her  traditicmai  mission,  the 
Germsrasation  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  Prussian  ambition 
counted  confidently  on  succeeding  to  that  work  when  ite 
labours  of  absorption  in  the  West  had  been  In-ought  to  an 
end.  But  recent  Prussian  policy  has  not  promised  a  very 
rapid  rate  of  progress,  and  Austria  has  awakened  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that,  after  all,  the  work  of  Germanising  the  East 
May  be  hers,  if  she  so  chcwses.  The  Bnkovina  was  ceded 
to  Austria  by  the  Porte  just  a  century  ago,  and  at  the  tinae 
of  the  cession  it  was  almost  impeopled  and  uncleared.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  11.  imported  atSuabian  colony,  and  other 
German  immigrants  were  induced  to  settle  on  the  waste 
lands  by  various  inducements.  The  soldiery,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Poles  and  Hungarians,  soon  became  blended  with 
the  population  ;  and  a  tide  of  immigration  poured  in  from 
Transylvania,  the  Boumanian  Principalities,  and  even  from 
Russia.  From  Hungary  came  both  Magyaoa  and  SloVaoks. 
Greeks  and  Armenians  wefe  also  among  the  settlers.  At 
present  the  population  of .  the  Bukovina  is  over  600,000, 
made  up  of  250,000  Buthenians,  210,000  Boumans,  50,000 
Germans,  and  about  100,000  Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Bul¬ 
garians,  Magyars,  Poles,  and  Gipsies.  The  German  element, 
though  comparatively  small  in  numbers,  has  learned  the 
rest,  and  there  is  an  earnest  craving  for  a  German  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  new  University  of  Czomowitz,  to  be  founded 
in  honour  of  the  centenary  of  the  Austrian  annexation,  is 
intended  to  meet.  It  is  not,  however,  designed  alone  for 
the  people  of  the  Bukovina,  but  quite  as  much  for  the  non- 
Slavonic  and  Buthenian  minorities  in  Gallicia,  amounting 
to  more  than  3,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  who  dislike  the 
anti-Austrian  and  Bomanising  teaching  of  the  Polish  Uni¬ 
versities  at  Cracow  and  Lemberg.  The  new  University  will 
have  a  special  theological  faculty  for  the  non-united  Greek 
Catholics;  and  Czemowitz,  it  is  thought,  will  become  a 
religious  centre  for  the  Buthenians  of  Gallicia,  and  for 
their  co-religionists  in  Boumania  and  South-western 
Russia. 


A  game  prosecution  at  the  Ledbuiy  Petty  Sessions  the 
other  day  is  typical  of  the  aggravating  operation  of  the 
Game  Laws  on  humble  cottagers.  A  man  was  brought  up 
on  a  charge  of  setting  a  trap  in  his  garden,  and  made  the 
pitiable  plea  in  defence  that  **  the  hares  and  things  got  into 
his  garden  and  ate  all  his  plants  and  things.”  “  The 
Bench  asked  if  the  game  did  not  get  into  the  defendant’s 
garden  and  eat  his  crops  ? — Complainant  said  he  dare  say 
they  did.  The  Bench :  Is  there  any  rabbit  fencing  round  the 
garden  to  protect  growing  crops  from  the  game  ? — Complain¬ 
ant  said  he  didn  t  know. — Defendant  pleaded  that  he  had 
planted  his  garden  with  *  winter  stuff,’  and  the  rabbits  and 
hares  came  and  ate  it  all.  One  day  there  were  six  hares  in  his 
gj^en  eating  his  growing  crops,  and  being  in  a  temper,  he 
T  V  question.  He  had  complained  several  times 

to  Lari  Somers’  keepers,  but  in  vain.”  The  magistrates 
a  ong  time  to  consider  the  case,  and  finally  decided  to 
pone  it  for  a  month,  till  they  should  communicate  with 
Prosecutor.  We  daresay  it  must  be  con- 
♦Vi  humane  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates  that 
\  f inflict  the  full  penalty  of  the  law ; 
to  ftJl  ^  ^  hoped  that  Earl  Somers  will  not  be  so  lost 
nrAofl  dignity  as  to  persist  in  the  wretched 

'lerrislflr  ^  scandal,  we  do  not  say  to  the 

snffpr  ^  electorate  of  the  country,  that  they 

potty  tyranny  to  remain  on  the 


renew  at  tv*  although  the  most  painful  occ 

of  Mr  p  ^  ^^es  Union  Congress  has  been  the  expulsi 
Crempr’fl  iliose  who  know  an3rthing  of  I 

order  abilities  and  of  his  services  to 

with  fliA  which  he  thrust  himself  will  co 

in  his  nl  t^^  a  severe  disappointment.  It  appears  tl 
P  m  the  Congress  he  charged,  in  somerwhat  vaj 


terms,  certain  leading  persons  with  selling  their  infiuenoe 
for  money.  At  first  his  remarks  were  supposed  to  be 
directed  against  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Hughes ; 
but  Mr.  Cremer  immediately  disclaimed  such  a  meaning. 
A  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  allegations, 
and  six  names  were  mentioned,  three  of  which  only  applied 
to  members  of  the  Trades’  Congress.  The  Committee  state 
that  Mr.  Cremer’s  charges  were  unsupported  by  evidence, 
and  severely  censured  him.  This  censure  was  followed  up 
by  a  vote  of  the  Congress,  excluding  him  even  from  future 
meetings,  until  he  withdrew  his  accusations.  It  is  a  mntler 
of  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Cremer  should  hove  persisted  in 
such  charges  before  the  Committee,  when  he  cCiild  pm- 
duce  no  evidence  to  satisfy  any  one  but  himself.  But 
the  Congress  only  did  its  duty  in  visiting  his  conduct  with 
a  severe  mark  of  displeasure.  The  effect  will  be  most 
wholesome,  and  tend  to  check  a  habit  of  censorious  back¬ 
biting,  that  has  in  the  past  done  great  damage  to 
the  cause  of  labour.  The  leaders  of  popular  movements 
too  often  find  that  when  they  are  hotly  engaged  with  the 
enemy  in  front,  they  are  fired  into  from  behind.  Tfwt 
evil  and  mischievous  practice  must  be  stamped  out.  T1!*d 
judgment  of  the  Congress  will  have  an  excellent  effect ;  it 
will  teach  the  members  to  weigh  their  words,  and  practiite 
the  virtue  of  moderation.  It  will  establish  a  higher  stan¬ 
dard  of  responsibility,  and  very  much  add  to  the  weight  ctf 
the  opinions  of  tr^es  unionists  in  the  minds  of  oUmbt 
classes  of  the  community. 


A  very  able  paper  was  read  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Hefniy 
Crompton  on  the  Law  of  Conspiracy.  He  complained  thi^ 
the  Acts  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  working  classes  had 
been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  decisions  of  some  of  the 
judges.  The  Law  of  ConspirSicy  was,  he  observed,  judge- 
made  law,  and  some  of  the  judges  were  pasTticulariy  un¬ 
willing  to  part  with  it.  The  history  of  this  singular  brandi 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  has  been  thoroughly  traced  by  Mr. 
Wright ;  and  it  is  so  indefensible,  that  the  last  House  of 
Commons  had  no  difficulty  in  assenting  to  Sir  W.  Har- 
court’s  Bill,  which  was,  so  far  as  workmen  were  conoefMd, 
a  bill  for  abolition.  That  Bill  was  so  mutilated  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  on  its  return  to  the  Commons  Kr 
William  Harcourt  refused  to  recognise  his  political  offspring, 
and  moved  that  the  Bill  be  thrown  out.  The  responsiblli^ 
of  the  present  disgraceful  state  of  the  law  rests  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  rather  on  Lord  Calms  and  the  Con¬ 
servative  portion  of  the  Upper  House.  They  cannot  keep 
it  up  long.  The  doctrine  of  conspiracy  is  so  palpably  in¬ 
consistent  with  any  sound  principle  of  junsprudenoe,  i®  so 
distinctly  a  miserable  legacy  from  the  Star  Chamber,  that 
the  only  wonder  is  there  should  be  any  persons  with  the 
courage  to  defend  it. 


The  Times  has  quite  lost  patience  with  the  Ohureh 
fence  Association.  It  read  them  another  severe  lecture  on 
Thursday.  The  Times  thinks  that  the  best  policy  for  ite 
defenders  of  the  Church  is  ‘m  leave  it  alone,  rooted  as  it  is 
more  in  the  faith  and  habit  of  the  people  than  in  tteir 
reason.  **  It  is  proposed  to  meet  lecture  by  lecture,  pamph¬ 
let  by  pamphlet,  calumny  by  refutation,  falsehood  by  truth, 
and  to  fight  hand  to  hand  and'foot  to  foot  against  an  enemy 
vigilant,  persevering,  and  restless.  This  is  universal  war. 
Were  religious  truth  the  matter  thus  to  be  fought  out,  none 
could  have  a  right  to  object,  little  as  he  might  like  it.  But 
it  is  the  Establishment — the  temporalities,  the  legal  and 
constitutional  status  of  the  Church  of  England  that  ia 
thus  to  be  battled  about  from  door  to  door.  Is  that  a  qu^ 
tion  to  be  pushed  to  the  inner  conscience,  the  deep  conwio- 
tions,  the  secret  leanings,  the  precarious  logic  of  efUwy 
English  mind  that  has  emerged  from  the  elcan^taiy' 
school?”  The  Times  is  quite  right.  Inner  oonteisoce, 
deep  convictions,  and  logio— we  are  not  sure  tteh 
know  what  the  Times  means  by  “  precarious  ”  logio—w 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  Establiriimeni,  and  its  ^*^***^*^ 
foolishly  in  awakening  them.  We  should  not  be  wrpiisStt 
if  the  Times  went  for  Disestablishment  out  of  sheer 
tion  at  the  headstrong  folly  of  the  Church  Defence  .AMv 
ciation. 
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WIUT  THE  EADICALS  OUGHT  t6  DO. 

to  Mr.  Gladstone 


The  problem  of  iindiDg  a  saccesaor 
has  soTerely  troubled  the  minds  of  Liberal  politicians ;  and 
the  hopelessness  of  the  task  is  the  most  striking  possible 
demonstration  of  the  real  greatness  of  the  man.  If  he 
harbours  any  resentment  ^i^ainst  those  professed  Liberals 
who  have  dogged  him  with  undisguised  hatred,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  trying  to  sneer  away  his  reputation,  the 
whirligig  of  time  h^  brought  round  an  ample  revenge. 
It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that,  in  spite  of  his  un¬ 
doubted  deficiencies  in  the  small  but  useful  arts  of  coax- 
and  wheedling,  there  is  no  man  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment  as  remotely  qualided  to  take  his  place.  When  it 
becomes  possible  to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  Mr. 
Qladstono,  it  will  bo  seen  that,  with  all  his  faults,  few 
names  can  be  placed  higher  than  his  in  the  roll  of  party 
leaders.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  capacity  for  business  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  government  seldom  united 
with  his  brilliant  qualities  as  an  orator.  But  in  two 
things  be  stood  almost  alone  among  our  statesmen.  He 
possessed  a  rare  openness  of  mind,  which  qualified  him  in 
^an  almost  unique  degree  to  understand  and  deal  with  new 
phases  of  national  thought.  The  trading  politicians,  who 
think  that  the  one  duty  of  public  men  is  to  learn  their 
lesson,  and  keep  on  repeating  it,  tUl  death  or  their  con¬ 
stituencies  put  an  end  to  their  political  career,  and  confirmed 
partisans  incapable  by  nature  of  believing  in  an  honest 
change  of  opinion,  have  always  been  shocked  with  what 
they  colled  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Again, 
the  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Gladstone*s  character,  his 
lofty  moral  ideal,  and  his  stem  refusal  to  forget  the 
oountiy  and  remember  the  “interests,"  was,  to  say  the 
least,  not  highly  appreciated  by  those  whose  first  thoughts 
are  of  the  sweets  of  power.  Yet  it  is  for  these  qualities 
that  posterity  will  most  honour  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  is 
for  them  that  his  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons  will 
ba  most  severely  felt. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  withdrawal  discloses,  rather  than  creates, 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  party  anciently  called  “Whig," 
now  “Liberal."  A  divergence  of  opinion,  most  likely  irre- 
concileable,  is  seen  in  the  ranks,  and  it  cannot  be  patched 
over  by  the  mechanical  expedient  of  uniting  on  a  leader. 
The  Liberal  party  is  not  homogeneous,  and  it  cannot  be 
made  so  by  an  artificial  union.  Mr.  Gladstone  led  a  coali¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  party ;  and,  without  the  magic  of  his 
nanae  and  infiuonce,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  sections  of 
that  coalition  to  work  togetl^r.  A  nominal  leader  may  be 
elected,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  cannot  succeed  to 
the  position  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Beal  leaders  cannot  be 
manufactured  on  an  emergency.  Whoever  is  chosen  for 
the  present  to  discharge  the  functions  of  Head  of  the 
Opposition  will  probably  bo  disappointed  if  ho  expects  the 
disciplined  obedience  of  troops  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  get  their  officers  to  do  their  thinking  for  them.  A 
leader  can  command  a  following  only  if  his  superior  wisdom 
enables  him  to  guide  the  party.  In  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
oiganisation  of  the  Liberal  party  during  the  last  session, 
no  sooner  was  a  note  of  opposition  raised  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Bill  than  suddenly  the  atoms  reunited,  an  army 
was  formed,  and  the  obnoxious  measure  was  defeated.  And 
the  same  would  happen  to-morrow  if  the  occasion  arose. 
The  idle  persons  who  are  said  to  be  intriguing  in  favour  of 
this  or  that  man  os  Mr.  Gladstone’s  successor  do  not  see  | 
that  no  successor  can  bo  appointed  in  that  way,  or  even  by 
election.  They  think  that  a  policy  will  come  in  its  own 
good  time,  if  only  there  is  a  party.  That  may  hold  with 
the  party  whoso  policy  is  negative,  but  it  will  not  hold  with 
the  party  whoso  policy  is  positive  and  progressive.  We 
create  a  party  for  the  sake  of  a  policy,  not  a  policy  for  the 
sake  of  a  party.  Upon  that  basis  alone  can  a  Liberal  party 
be  created  or  live. 

Xt  is  just  possible  that  the  present  crisis  may  lead  to  a 
now  departure.  The  fate  of  a  reforming  party  is  to  suc- 
ce^,‘and  perish.  When  its  work  is  done,  its  raison  d'Slre 
dea^B,  and  its  days  are  surely  numbered.  It  is  created  by 
the'"zeal  and  sacrifices  of  dbinterested  men ;  but  the  zeal 


and  have  no  wish  to  do  anything  more.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
to  unite  under  one  leader  the  men  who  wish  to  move  ^oj 
and  the  men  who  wish  to  stand  still,  for  the  mere  purn^ 
of  dispossessing  the  present  occupants  of  the  Treaili^ 
Benches  ?  It  is  neither,  possible  nor  desirable.  In  ss^ 
so,  we  do  not  undervalue  ^  the  important  of  a 
Administration.  If  the  Conservatives  should  misase'^kife 
powers,  if  they  should  maintain  abuses  and  ^uander  ^ 
public  money,  let  them  be  turned  out  for  thei^  admm^^ra 
tive  failure,  and  let  the  other  men  have  an  innings.'^  '' 
But  those  who  are  determined  to  move  on  must  not^^t 
their  freedom  to  be  compromised  by  the  tactics  ol, 

Whip.  ^ 

Government  (for  them 


They  need  not  he  afraid  of  weakening  a  Lfi& 
L  a  name)  by  a  bold  declarafi'(^''.\)f 
their  principles.  The  time  for  temporary  compromi^'ii 
clearly  past,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  ^  holKw 
truce  between  Whig  and  Badical.  ^  The  advanc^ 
ticians  ought  to  raise  their  own  flag,  and  shape  their  ejm- 
duct  solely  with  a  view  to  the  triumph  of  their  priuriplei 
Xt  may  not  be  expedient  to  organise  themselves  as  a  dis^ci 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  should  approwi 
as  near  such  an  organisation  as  is  practicable,  and^t^ej 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  until  they  are  in  a  position  so  to 
organise  themselves,  and  to  make  clear  to  the  country 
difference  between  their  policy  and  moderate  Whiggoy, 
their  influence  upon  legislation  cannot  be  other  than 
infinitesimal.  It  is  vain  for  them  to  hope  that  their  wishsi 
will  be  regarded  in  the  choice  of  a  Whig  leader,  and  tljii 
should  teach  them  that  they  must  depend  upon  themseti^ 
and  present  a  distinct  policy  to  the  country.  They  sto^ 
not  be  disheartened  by  any  fear  of  a  cold  reception  from 
the  mass  of  the  electors.  Let  advanced  politicians 
upon  a  definite  and  enlarged  programme,  and  they 
find  the  country  much  readier  to  support  them,  much 
more  ripe  for  radical  reform,  than  they  may  im^^ 
They  must  not  judge  of  the  feeling  of  the  countjy  oy 
the  response  given  when  the  question  lay  simply  betw^ 
Whig  and  Toiy.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  clear 
they  have  nothing  to  gain  in  a  manoeuvring  contest  for  lae 
leadership.  It  really  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  ^ 
Badical  party  who  the  moderate  Whigs  may  name  as  t^eir 
leader.  The  various  able  uentlemen  who  sat  on  the  fn^t 
Opposition  bench  last  session  may  have  their  indiyid^ 
qualifications  of  birth  or  merit  for  moderate  Libeyal^, 
they  are  alike  incapable  of  uniting  the  two  great  sectipM^ 
the  party  that  followed  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  the  advanc^ 
section  give  the  country  clearly  to  understand  that^  they 
decline  further  compromise,  and  raise  their  own  independ^t 
flag,  they  may  have  a  longer  and  more  arduous  battle  to 
fight,  but  their  ultimate  victoiy  will  be  more  complete.  ^ . 


MB.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  POPE’S  SPEEOHE&y 
When  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  vw 
in  the  Quarterhj  Review  on  the  speeches  of  Pope  Pius 
we  expected  to  find  in  the  article  a*  rectification  of  an 
which  Dr.  Newman  has  detected  in  his  Expostulation.  ^ 
Gladstone  had  treated  the  Syllabus  of  1864  as  a  .di*^ 
deliverance  from  the  Pope,  but  Dr.  Newman  pointed  ^ 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  resume  of  the  cladef  pr<4^ 
sitions  implied  in  his  previous  allocutions  and  encych^ 
drawn  up,  not  by  hunself,  but  by  an  anonymous 
official,  and  going  considerably  beyond  the  original  detf* 
ments.  The  importanpe  of  the  Syllabus  was  by  no 
lessened  by  this  account  of  its  origin.  Nothing.  couWi  h#?!* 
been  more  absurd  than  the  course  taken  by  the 


let  slip,  an4  after  anotlier  contraction  of  the  circle  of  pos¬ 
sibilities,  it  Was  still  probably  open  to  him  to  retain  the 
suzeraineU  of  the  city  of  Borne  itself,  with  free  access  io 
theS^a  j  uin^ue^ionably  within  his  choice  ht  aay 

period  dbWn  to  1870  to  stipulate  for  the  Leonine  city,  wilh 
a  like  gnarsmteed  liberty  of  access,  and  with  a  permanent 


f  nr  Newmfttt'8  letter  in'the  i'iimw,  who  pae^  over  the 
Itfon  on  the  Syllabue  in  eight  lines, 

!^nt  nf  no  ooneequenoe  einoo  ib  was  not  leaned  by 
rWtnerM  '  1/ the  mtwahoiitanes  are  bo  omm^nb  at^the 
S^  Onria  that  they  can  draw  up  .  garbled  abe^t  ot 
4^  Pone’i  infallible  declarations,  and  issue  thiat  with  the 
Zfe's  authority,  the  Syllabus  should  woeiTe  ^her  more 
S  less  attentioh.  In  that  case  it  signifies  that  the  eupeptic 
J^^ishbtaold  gentleman  is  merely  a  puppet  in  theha^ 
of  inore  astute  intriguers ;  and  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  chie 
to  of  those  who  pull  the  wires. 

it  is  not,  however,  with  the  allocutions  ahd  encyclicals 
which  the  Syllabus  was  founded  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
chosen  to  deal,  but  with  deliverances  of  a  different  and  more 
mcenkkmi  His  purpose  in  this  essay  would  seem  to  have 
been  to  make  good  frcmi  another  source  his  chaige  against 
the  papacy  of  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  its  temporal  i 
power.  When  the  Times,  which  thinks  a  Pope’s  speeches 
unworthy  of  the  serious'  attention  of  an  English  statesman, 
further  expresses  its  sense  of  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Glad- 
*8tone  8  last  production  by  complaining  that  it  does  not 
even,  treat  of  all  Pius  'IX.’s  speeches,  but  only  those 
delivered  by  him  during  a  period  of  three  years,  we 
re^ly  begin  to  fear  that  the  leading  journal  has  been  tarn* 
pered  with  by  the  ubiquitous  Jesuits!  Does  the  Times 
fail  to  see  why  this  particular  period  possesses  a  special 
interest  ?  ‘  One  would  have  thought  it  was  tolerably  clear 


two  suns  ill  one  firmament.’'  But  the  pride  of  the  Vlcat'tif 
^od  towered  Up  at'  the  suggestion  of  any  diminution  of  liis 
worldly  prerogatives.  How  conld  a  man  adored  as  %ho 
representative  of  God  on  earth  be  expected  to  compound 
his  claims?  He  would  not  believe  that  his  glory  could 
depart  from  him,  and  now  that  it  has  gradui^ly  slipped 


why  it  is  peculiarly  worth  while  to  examine  the  Pope’s 
speeches  from  October  1870  to  September  1873,  when 
they  are  published  with  authority.  If  we  wish  to  know 
whether  the  Pope  desires  the  restoration  of  his  temporal 
power,  the  most  obvious  and  Convenient  way  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  toe  fact  is  to  see  how  the  Pope  has  expressed  himself 
on  the  subject  since  his  temporalities  were  taken  from  him. 

This  is  the  really  important  point  to  establish,  because 
it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  most  conflicting  asser<! 
tions.  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  good  from  those  speeches 
with  an  easy  profusion  of  evidence  the  propositions  which 
he  deduced  from  the  Syllabus  in  his  Expostulation.  He 
has  established  his  point  so  thoroughly  and  incontrovertibly 
that  people  will  now  begin  to  say  that  they  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  it  could  be  denied.  Between  the  20th 
of  October,  1870,  and  the  18th  of  September,  1878, 
Pius  IX.  pronounced  two  hundred  and  ninety  Discourses, 
occupying  eleven  hundred  pages  of  printed  matter;  and 
**  out  of  these  two  hundred  and  ninety  speeches,  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  seemed  to  be  addressed  to'  the  great 
political  purpose  which  is  now  the  main  aim  of  all  Papal 
effort— -that  of  the  triumph  and  liberation  of  the  Ohnrcb  in 
Borne  itself,  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace.”  And 


the  man  who  gives  utterance  to  such  wild  and  whirling 
follies  when  he  opens  his  mouth  on  his  own  responsibility 
may  yet  deliver  the  oracles  of  God  when  he  speaks  ex 
catliedrd.  But,  nevertheless,  the  disclosure  of  the  fot^ish- 
ness  of  the  chosen  vehicle  is  damaging,  and  may  cause  not  a 
few  to  pause  and  consider  before  committing  their  con¬ 
sciences  to  the  Church.  Many  men  inclined  to  coquet  with 
Boman  Catholicism  will  be  unable  to  keep  themselves  from 
thinking  that  the  choice  of  such  a  deputy  would  argue  an 
impossible  ignorance  of  human  influences,  and  will  laugh 
at  the  notion  of  Pius  IX. ’s  being  infallible,  however  much 
ex  cathedra  are  his  deliverances. 


PBESIDENT  GB ANT’S  POLLY. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  motive  that  conld  have 
prompted  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  violate^  aU 
the  proprieties  of  American  Constitutionalism,  and  to  out¬ 
rage  all  the  fundamental  ideas  of  American  society,  as  ho 
Ii5m  done  by  his  military  interference  in  Louisiana.  It  wm^ 
to  all  appearance,  for  his  interest  that  political  affa^ 
should  remain  as  tranquil  as  possible  during  the  remainder 
of  bis  Presidential  term,  and  in  such  tranquiUity  was  the 
only  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  Eepublican  party  to 
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political  power.  The  Democratic  reaction  at  the  Fall  elec-  of  public  order  and  the  support  of  the  legitimate  Ooten. 
tioni  was  fatal  to  the  influence  of  the  party  that  has  been  i  ment  of  the  State.  To  prove  this.  General  Sheridi^ 
dominant  in  the  Union  since  the  initiation  of  the  civil  war;  audacious  telegrams  to  the  ^cretary  for  War  were  de. 
but  it  did  not  destroy,  it  was  incapable  of.  touching,  the  i  spatched ;  and,  if  an  insurrection  had  followed'  the  outrt|i 
supremacy  of  those  independent  principles  that  have  formed  on  the  Legislature  and  the  charges  against  the  people,  it 
the  strength  of  the  Bepublioans.  This  being  so,  the  i  would  have  been  easy,  in  the  clamour  for  the  suppreagioi^ 
American  Bepublicans  might  have  hoped,  as  the  English  of  civil  war,  to  obscure  the  proper  sequence  of  evenli. 
Liberals  are  hoping,  to  revise  their  politicad  equipment,  to  j  But  these  plims,  which  were  certainly  formed  long  before  ^ 
purge  their  ranks  of  the  weak  and  the  waverers,  to  restore  j  State  Legislature  assembled  at  New  Orleans,  and  wVioh 
a  firmer  discipline,  to  choose  new  leaders,  and  after  a  brief  j  must  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  President,  the  Secvetiiy 
breathing  space  toudvaoice  once  more  to  the  conflict  with  |  for  War,  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  bnu 
reinvigorated  energies  and  good  hopes.  But  what  no  tern-  i  been  defeated  by  the  unexpected  moderation  of  the  while 
porary  advantage  gained  by  their  political  foes  could  do  the  |  population  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  among  the  Gieoh 
spontaneous  act  of  their  own  leader  has  done.  General  Grant’s  j  planters  of  the  former  French  settlement  that  we  should 
employment  of  the  Federal  military  force  to  sustain  the  rule  expect  to  find  political  wisdom  and  virtuous  endurance; 
of  Mr.  Kellogg  in  Louisiana  has  gone  far  to  make  men  of  but  the  praise  due  to  these  political  qualities  cannot  be 
all  parties  embrace  the  conviction  that,  whatever  the  worth  refused  to  the  hot-tempered  people  who  refused  to  be 


of  Bepublican  doctrines  in  themselves,  their  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  men  like  the  President  and  his  ministers  is  dangerous 
to  personal  liberty  and  to  the  healthy  balance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  first  rough  narrative  of  the  proceedings  at 
New  Orleans,  the  description  of  the  scene  in  which  General 
De  Trobriand,  with  full  powers  from  Washington,  and  with 
a  mandate  from  Mr.  Kellogg  in  his  pocket,  turned  the 
State  Legislature  of  Louisiana  into  the  streets  as  uncere¬ 
moniously  as  Cromwell  had  pushed  aside  the  Bump  - 
— these  things,  altogether  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  were  hardly  comprehended,  and  were  very 
generally  discredited  by  the  mass  of  the  Northern  people. 
But  as  the  fuller  details  made  it  evident  that  the  outrage 
was  as  deliberate  as  it  was  gross,  the  indignation  of  the 
Americans  waxed  fierce,  and  now  from  every  part  of  the 
‘  Union  we  hear  of  protests  against  an  usurpation  of  power 
most  off'ensive  to  a  free,  law-abiding,  and  self-respecting 
people. 


goaded  into  insurrection  either  by  the  sight  of  their  repjs. 
sentatives  overridden  by  military  force,  or  by  the  sweepiil 
and  unscrupulous  accusations  of  a  reckless  militaiy  maa, 
disappointed  to  find  his  hands  tied  by  the  orderly  finninu 
of  the  community  he  had  been  sent  to  hold  down. 

General  Sheridan’s  charges  against  the  whites  d 
Louisiana  were  of  that  kind  that  carry  with  them  tluir 
own  refutation.  He  knew  that  the  Conservatives  of  the 
States  must  be  boiling  with  indignation  at  the  fiagni^ 
injustice — since  admitted  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Congai* 
sional  Committee — with  which  the  Eetnming  Board  bid 
falsified  the  State  elections,  and  at  the  violation  of  d 
Constitutional  principles  implied  in  the  usurpatioa  d 
authority  over  the  acts  of  an  independent  legislataw  by 
the  military  force  of  the  Federal  Government.  To  thue 
provocations  General  Sheridan  added  the  followup  liW 
addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Belknap  : — “  It  is  with  desp 


I  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  to  you  the  existence  in  tbk 
The  President’s  policy,  fully  and  inconclusively  defended  j  State  of  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  all  lawful  authority,  aid 
in  his  Message  to  the  Senate,  has  been  warmly  debated  in  an  insecurity  of  life  which  are  hardly  realised  by  tb« 
Congress ;  but  it  is  not  in  Congress  that  the  real  discussion  I  general  Government  or  the  country  at  large.  The  live!  of 
will  take  place.  Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  j  citizens  have  become  so  jeopardise  that  unless  sometbupi 
Representatives  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  respect  of  is  done  to  give  protection  to  the  people  all  security  usaaly 
the  country,  and  the  recent  victory  of  the  Democrats  has  afforded  by  law  will  be  overidden.  Defiance  to  the  lifi 
cast  the  political  functions  of  the  Republican  majority  that  •  and  the  murder  of  individuals  seem  to  be  looked  upon  by 
still  linger  in  the  Capitol  completely  into  the  shadow.  More-  |  the  community  here  from  a  standpoint  which  gives  impunity 
over,  the  leading  Republican  politicians  in  Congress,  if  not  i  to  all  who  choose  to  indulge  in  either,  and  the  Civil  Go- 
direct'ly  responsible  for  the  last  and  worst  violation  of  public  |  vernment  appears  powerless  to  punish  or  even  anreii’’ 
rights  in  Louisiana,  have  been  too  closely  implicated  with  But  neither  after  the  publication  of  the  frauds  of  tie ! 
the  policy  of  the  Achninistration  in  the  South  to  come  out  Returning  Board,  nor  after  the  outrage  on  the  State 
boldly  with  a  denunciation  of  General  Grant’s  action.  For  j  Legislature  by  General  De  Trobriand,  nor  after  GsmoI 
a  short  time  it  was  possible  to  evade  a  direct  choice  by  an  Sheridan’s  insulting  accusations,  did  the  white  peq^ 
appeal  for  delay.  An  Investigating  Committee  of  Congress,  :  of  Louisiana  lose  their  self-command.  The  advice  uaier 


which  had  been  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  inquire  into  Mr.  ■  which  they  acted  thus  bravely  and  firmly  is  eiemplilW 
Kellogg’s  charges  against  the  White  League  and  the  counter-  ^  in  this  address  from  the  **  Committee  of  Seventy* 
accusations  of  the  Conservatives,  was  on  its  way  back  to  '  which  represents  the  Conservative  party  in  New  OrleaJM 
Washington,  and  the  Republican  Senators  contended  that  j  “To  the  People  of  Louisiana, — In  the  name  of  all  tot 
the  judgment  on  General  Grant’s  action  should  be  sus-  men  hold  dear  jmd  sacred,  I  implore  my  fellow  citizini  to 
pended  until  the  Committee  had  reported.  In  the  mean-  ;  avoid,  by  all  means,  the  traps  which  our  enemies 


time,  they  ingeniously  attempted  to  excite  public  feeling  '  oppressors  have  deliberately  set  for  us.  Our  deliversBtt 
ai^ainst  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  bv  describing  in  the  ^  fmTn  ■nnlifinal  HniidAcrA  rlAnpriHa  iinn«  mir  nnidenoe  asd  it' 


against  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  by  describing  in  the  from  political  bondage  depends  upon  our  prudence  and  it- 
gloomiest  rhetoric  the  reign  of  terror  that  w’as  represented  |  bearance,  and  a  conflict  with  the  soldiers  or  authoxito 
to  bo  inflicted  on  the  South  by  the  former  slave-owners,  would  be  the  ruin  of  our  hopes — a  riveting  of  our  chai®. 
The  report  of  the  Investigating  Committee,  however,  has  A  little  more  of  the  heroism,  patience,  and  foibeano# 
since  appeared,  and  so  far  from  bearing  out  the  extravagant  which  have  already  ci’owned  you  with  imperishable  hooooi 
representations  of  the  Republican  speakers  in  Congress,  or  and  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  country  in 
the  frenzied  language  of  General  Sheridan,  it  tends,  on  the  favour,  and  the  usurpation  and  misrule  to  which  you  ti 
whole,  to  acquit  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  of  any  now  subjected  will  have  ceased,  and  you  will  be  once  m®* 
organised  intimidation,  and  it  very  strongly  affirms  that  the  a  free,  prosperous,  and  happy  people.”  The  high-fi®*® 
Conservatives  have  a  legal  majority  in  the  State,  and  that  language  of  this  address  must  not  blind  us  to  the  worth d 
consequently  Mr.  Kellogg  s  Government,  which  General  Grant  the  sober  sense  it  embodies.  But  it  is  easier  to  ^ 
has  supported  by  force  of  arms,  is  a  mere  usurpation.  When  such  advice  than  to  take  it.  The  white  peopb 'd 
we  remember  that  the  Committee  which  arrived  at  these  Louisiana  have  proved  their  advancement  in  political 
conclusions  was  chosen  and  sont  upon  its  mission  to  New  city,  by  following  the  admonitions  with  careful  pati^i^^ 
Oi  leans  by  a  Confess  in  which  the  President’s  own  party  are  and  they  are  already  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  intellig®^ 
in  an  overwhelming  majority,  we  must  admit  that  the  evi-  and  self-command.  It  is  certain  that  neither  before 
denoe  against  the  allegations  on  which  General  Grant’s  durino,  nor  sinc^  the  recent  outrafire  on  the  Legislatmt  d 


denoe  against  the  allegations  on  which  General  Grant’s  during,  nor  sinc^  the  recent  outrage  on  the  Legislatmt  d 
defence  is  bas^,  both  in  his  own  Message  and  in  the  Louisiana,  was  there  any  disturbance  that  oould  jusd^ 
speeches  of  his  partisans  in  Congress,  is  very  weighty,  military  interference.  Thus  the  defenders  of  the 
I*  or  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Presidential  vindication  is  that  dent  have  lost  their  only  available  argument,  for 
^e  condition  of  Louisiana  was  such  as  to  necessitate  an  admitted  that  the  pretension  of  Governor  Kellogg  ^ 
interferonoe  of  the  Federal  Executive  for  the  preservation  ^  General  Emory  to  interfere  in  the  organisation  of  the  Sto 
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the  examiner,  JANUARY  28,  Igr?©. 


Hnnse  of  Eepresentotivea  cannot  l»  m^tained.  ti^ 

^  turn  •  Mr.  Kellogg’s  disastrons  reign  will  be 
J^^nd  L  United  States  will  be  freed  from  the  <«s- 
p^of  upholding  oppression  of  the  most  shameful  sort. 


land  tenuee  eefoem  foe  IEELAND. 

The  peeolisw  fuiction  of  Ireland  in  the  UniW  Kingdom 

-“T  .^‘"siauon“  “ 

^eSlfof  the  evils  of  a  State  Chnreh  ;  imd  that 
Xky  coLtry  has  given  but  too  ^ny  proofs  of  the  evils 
Tonr  system  of  land  tenure  The  sacmd  ^cultural 
Litv  of  Landlord,  Farmer,  and  Labourer,  held  by  so  ^ny 
„  Z  noblest  outeome  of  Political  Economy,  appems  in  its 
true  lilfht  in  Ireland  as  m  altogether  anomalous  md  singu¬ 
lar  system  of  agriculture.  Two  causes  have  contributed  to 
draw  from  the  Irish  Land  Tenure  the  most  deplorable  oon- 
seauences  The  absence  of  mineral  wealth  prevented  the 
^try  attaining  a  high  position  as  a  scot  of  manufactures, 
and  practicaUy  the  mass  of  the  population  were  throvra 
back  on  the  soil  for  employment.  But  this  cause  would 
have  done  comparatively  little  mischief  if  the  land  had  not 
been  cultivated  by  poor,  rack-rented  tenants-at-will.  In 
law,  at  least,  we  may  speak  of  the  Irish  farmer  as  a  tenant- 
at-will,  subj^ted  to  landlord  despotism  ;  but  the  subjection 
was  far  from  complete,  for  the  despotism  was  tempered  by  the 
fear  of  assassination.  The  Irish  landlord  has  too  often  found 
his  monarchy  to  he  very  limited  indeed,  although  the  checks 
on  his  authority  could  receive  no  countenance  from  the  law. 
The  struggle  between  the  landlord,  or  rather  the  landlord’s 
bailiffs,  aimed  with  the  strength  of  a  conquering  nation, 
and  the  tenants,  ever  ready  for  secret  revenge,  forms  about 
the  most  distressing  chapter  in  modem  history.  It  has 
proved  a  hard  task  to  bum  out  of  the  memory  of  the  Irish 
cultivator  a  recollection  of  his  ancient  rights  in  the  soil 
and  a  growing  acquaintance  with  the  old^  land  law  of  Ire¬ 
land  makes  us  regret  that  this  task  was  ever  undertaken. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  the  civilisation  of  Ire¬ 
land  better  than  we  did,  and  such  works  as  the  ‘  History  of 
Early  Institutions,’  just  brought  out  by  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
will  smooth  the  way  to  more  intelligent  legislation  for  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  future.  Sir  Henry  Maine  speaks  of  **  the  entire 
judicial  or  legislative  abolition  of  Irish  customs”  as  ‘^^a 
great  mistake  and  a  great  wrong.”  An  examination  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  discloses,  amongst 
many  other  interesting  facts,  one  of  a  singular  and  almost 
paradoxical  character.  The  efforts  of  the  Irish  tenantry 
are  directed  towards  rooting  themselves  on  the  land  through 
the  means  of  the  capital  they  spend  upon  it.  They  hope 
to  march  over  the  bridge  of  Tenants’  Improvements  ’*  to 
the  promised  hmd  of  continuity  of  tenure.  They  rely  upon 
the  right  of  the  labourer  to  his  wages  as  a  principle  to  lead 
them  to  the  acquisition  of  the  monopoly  of  land.  The 
facts  brought  to  light  from  the  old  Irish  law  seem  to  show 
that  it  was  precisely  in  that  way  that  the  landlord  acquired 
his  monopoly,  and  elbowed  the  tenants  out  of  their  right 
of  possession.  Anciently,  the  land  belonged  to  the  tribe  or 
clan,  and  the  chief  was  allowed  only  his  own  small  share. 
But  he  was  “  the  military  leader  of  his  tribesmen,  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  that  capacity  he  has  acquired  great  wealth  in 
cattle.  It  has  somehow  become  of  great  importance  to 
him  to  place  out  portions  of  his  herds  among  the  tribes¬ 
men,  and  they  on  their  part  occasionally  find  themselves, 
through  stress  of  circumstances,  in  pressing  need  of  cattle 
mr  emplo}’ment  in  tillage.  Thus  the  Chiefs  appear  in  the 
Brehon  law  as  perpetually  ^  giving  stock,’  and  the  tribes¬ 
men  as  receiving  it.  The  remarkable  thing  is,  that  out  of 
^  practice  grew,  not  only  the  familiar  incidents  of  owner- 
«  >p,  such  as  the  right  to  rent  and  the  liability  to  pay  it, 
ogemer  with  some  other  incidents  less  pleasantly  familiar 

the  student  of  Irish  history,  but,  above  and  besides 
cse,  nearly  all  the  well-known  incidents  of  feudal  tenure.” 

8  passage  from  Sir  Henry  Maine  throws  quite  a  new 
gut  upon  the  ancient  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
c  was  the  real  owner  of  the  soil,  and  he  paid  rent 

1  Bis  land,  but  for  the  cattle  that  his  chief 

en  him.  Is  there  now  any  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 


inextinguishable  war  waged  by  the  Irish  farmer  against  evic¬ 
tion  ?  Bead  in  this  light,  the  restraint  placed  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  8  Irish  Land  Act  on  the  power  of  arbitrary  eviction 
has  a  deep  historical  signiacance.  It  is  the  first  recogniHon, 
very  qualified  no  doubt,  by  the  English  Gwertiment,  of  the 
historical  claims  of  the  Irish  people.  Who  is  there  that, 
does  not  bitterly  regret  the  ignorance  and  arrogance  that 
first  crushed  these  claims  ?  Unhappily,  the  English  wha 
planted  themselves  ih  Ireflond  approached  the  Government 
of  the  Irish  people  wHh  intense  insular  conceit  and  self- 
sufficiency,  and  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  despising  and 
crushing  the  institutions  the  country.  They  dealt  with 
Ireland  in  the  same  Spirit  as  the  midshipman  reported  on  a 
foreign  country  he  was  asked  to  describe,  manners  none, 
customs  beastly.”  This  foolish  contempt  has  cost  both 
countries  dear ;  but  light  is  breaking  in  upon  us,  aOd  a 
better  understanding  of  the  ancient  tenure  of  land  in  Ire-* 
land  is  sure  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  future  legis¬ 
lation. 


It  will  be  well,  especially  for  the  Liberal  party,  if  the 
new  movement  of  the  Irish  farmers  for  a  proper  adjust¬ 
ment  of  their  relation  to  the  soil  is  not  met  by  tho 
ignorant  contempt  which  has  so  often  proved  disastrous  in 
the  government  of  Ireland.  For  one  thing  wo  may  rest 
assured.  So  long  as  the  land  question  is  an  open  sore,  so 
long  will  Ireland  prove  a  weakness  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  country  which,  from  the  high  spirit  and  bravery  of  its 
population,  is  calculated  to  be  a  most  powerful  element  of 
our  military  strength,  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
danger,  and  will  require  to  be  garrisoned  by  about  as  many 
troops  as  suffice  to  overawe  the  myriad  population  of  India. 
With  a  sound  land  law,  arms  could  be  entrusted  to  the 
Irish  people,  and  a  volunteer  force,  of  splendid  material, 
added  to  the  resources  of  the  nation.  Give  the  tenants  but 
security  of  tenure,  and  Ireland  would  be  governed  without 
the  continued  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Ecstore, 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  draw  from  Ireland,  in  an  emergency, 
every  garrison  and  regiment.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
important  movement  at  present  stirring  Ireland,  and  which 
found  its  latest  expression  in  the  great  Conference  hold  at 
Dublin  on  Thursday,  will  receive  attention  from  all  patriotic 
Liberals.  Sixteen  members  of  Parliament  were  present, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Conference  declared  ^‘that  expcricnoe 
dispels  the  conviction  that  the  Land  Act  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remedy  the  admitted  evils  of  tho  Irish  land 
tenure,  and  that  no  measure  can  be  satisfactoiy  which 
does  not  give  to  all  tenants  security  of  tenure,  protec¬ 
tion  against  capricious  eviction  and  arbitrary  increase  of 
rent,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  tenant’s  property  and  the 
value  of  his  improvements,  and  the  free  light  to  sell  his 
interest.”  These  demands,  although  upon  a  hasty  glaneo 
they  may  be  thought  extreme,  ought  not  to  be  rashly 
denied.  They  have  one  great  merit.  They  point  to  a 
finality”  measure.  Instead  of  worrying  the  landlord 
for  ever,  they  would  “harrass”  him  once  for  aH  and  be 
done  with  it.  The  landlord  W'ould  have  the  same  feeling 
of  satisfaction  as  the  Conservatives  when  they  intrcnlncod 
household  suffrage.  They  were  at  tho  bottom  and  they 
had  no  longer  to  dread  a  lowering  of  the  franchise.  Thel» 
demands,  moreover,  admit  of  at  least  consideration  fi  om  tlw 
Liberal  party.  The  Home  Rule  platform  is  one  that  no 
party  in  this  country  is  ever  likely  to  adopt.  No  states¬ 
man  could  face  the  countiy  with  a  proposal  to  dismember 
it.  But  by  a  land  law  of  a  satisfactory  nature  it  is 
possible,  not  merely  to  silence  the  agitators  for  Home  Rule, 
but  to  unite  Ireland  with  this  country  by  a  bond  of  goPd 
feeling  such  as  heretofore  has  not  been  known.  We  may- 
bind  Leland  to  our  side  in  such  a  way  as  vastly  to  add  lo 
our  military  strength.  In  these  days  of  great  militaty 
monarchies,  when  the  tramp  of  armed  men  reverberates 
ceaselessly  through  the  Continent,  we  cannot  afford  any 
division  of  our  strength  ;  we  must  not  detach  Ireland,  but 
make  it  an  arm  of  strength.  We  can  do  so  by  aright  land 
law,  and  we  can  do  it  in  no  other  way. 
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upon  three  legs, 'so  to  speak^i-^the  Customs,  the  Eftift 

and  Stamps.  All  are  lucratire,  arid '  probably  ViB 
for  many  years  to  be  so  ;  and  of'  course  there  5s  th4 
reserve'  of  the  Income  Tax  bn  which  tb  fall  ‘back,  an^^to 
with  to  fill  up  any  deficiency.  We  do  not  iniend  to  indtflgili 
Cassandra  vaticinations  respecting  the  peril' to  y\Vhl<i^ 
revenue,  resting  on  the  frail  basis  of  our* industrial^ snpiWwijit 
is  exposed.  'Its  permanence  may  be  assumed,  b^t 

to  its  justice  ?  Intoxicated  or  soinewhaf  led'  ast^'lij^ltlj 
apparently  limitless  power  of  our  fiscal  t^stem' 
wealth  at  need,  most  Liberals  have  forgotten  or*  failed  <& 
observe  that  there  has  been  going  on  a  change  #hit^i^ 
deprived  our  finances  of  some  of  their  best  feattaii 
Eifiogists  of  our  system — -Mr.  Gladstone,  for  exanjplei 
have  been  wont  to ‘represent  it  as  a  wise 'comproaUi^ 
happy  and  successful  combination  of  the  benefits  of 
and  indirect  taxation.  The  Income  Tax,  the  Asseaed 
Taxes,  and  the  Local  Bates,  constituted  the  direct  portion  of 
the  system.  These  taxes  were  bbrhe  by  the  ^iiealthier  poi^ 
of  the  commtinity.  Their  existence  was  a  secoritj  t^tlhm 


a  :  THE  REVENUE.  ..  ^  ' 

The  Conservatives  have  generally  been  the  victims  of  a 
traditional  bad  luck  in  matters  of  finance.  '' Oircamstanoes 

control  ” 


over  which,”  like  Mr.  Micawber,  "  they  have 
usnally  begin  to  array  themselves  against  them  the  moment 
they  take  office  and  become '  responsible  for  the  revenue. 
A  poor  harvest  or  a  financial  crisis,  or  some  other  calamity 
which  dries  up  taxation,  is  pretty  sore  to  visit  the  nation 
in  their  years  of  power ;  and  in  place  of  the  big  surpluses  of 
five  or  six  millions  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 

come  tiny  surpluses,  or  no  surpluses,  at 


Iiowo  played,  there 
ail.  But  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  had  a  run  of  good 
luck.  He  took  office  just  in  time  to  get  the  credit  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  largo  amount  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  cpl- 
locted  last  year.  He  had  five  or  six  millions  at  his  disposal 
wherewith  *to  gladden  the  hearts  of  his  party;  and,  if  all 
goes  well  m  the  quarter  of  the  financial  year  which  has  ypt 
tb*  run,  he  will  in  all  probability  be  able  to  boast  of\a 
surplus  which  will  range  from 


a*  million  to  two  millions. 
The  three  quarters  of  the  financial  year  ‘  already  expired 
show  a  considerable  increase  in  almost  every  branch. 
Though  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  relinquished '  the  S^ar 
Doties,  together  with  several  other  minor ,  imposts,  the 
receipts  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  only  82‘d,867Z.  less  than 
in  1873.  Of  course,  the  fourth  quarter,  is  the  one  which 
most  affects  the  character  of  the  Budget.  ^  In  it  the  income 
and  assessed  taxes  fall  to  be  paid,  and  the  Exchequer  will 
suffer  from  the  reduction  of  the  fonner  from  3d.  to  2d. — a 
Voduotion  which  implies  in  ordinary  years  a  loss  of  a  miUipn 
and  a-half  to  the  Revenue.  But  trade  is  in  a  healthy 
condition,  as  strikes  are  over,  and  the  raietof  intero3t  is  not 
high,  wo  may  count  upon  an  accelerated  rate  of  prosperity 
in  the  Revenue  returns ;  and  we  do  i  not  think  that  we  put 
Sir  Stafford  Northcoto’s  prospects  too  high  when  we  look 
forward  to  a  surplus  of  at  least  a  million,  instead  of  the 
nominal  sum  upon  which  he  calculated. 

“Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together ;  ”  and,  quick  to  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this  saying,  deputations  have  waited  upon  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  have  explained  to  him  in  what  manner  he 
may  most  easily  dispose  of  his  prospective  surplus.  They 
have  informed  him  that  the  country  gentlemen  and  rail¬ 
way  shareholders  are  financially  the’  most  oppressed  of  the 
community.  They  have treated  him  tp  those  .clevorly- 
oookod  statistics  and  doctored  or  medicated  facts  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  seeing  they  have  been  told  scores 
of  times.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  not  been  convinced, 
and  he  gave  the  railway  interest  to  understand  orettv 


sumption  of  tea  per  head  is  considerably  less  in  ' 

man’s  household  than  in' the  family  of  a  Lancasl^ , i 
hand ;  and  thus  in  these  days  we  have  the  cujjioMHi.iiflt  I 
tolerated  and  unquestioned  by  Liberal  Governmental 
the  millionaire  contribntes  not  more-  to  the  chief  taxiwi  i 
the  countiy  than  the  labourer.  Of  course,  equity  wttfi 
say:  “Tax,  so  far  as 'is  practicable,^  the  ^fuxul^es  of* 
classes ;  take  a  tithe  from  the  superfluous  expeifditu:^  >11 
classes.  Wherever  you  see  a  large  number  of*  persons  spojf- 
noously  incurring  expense  which  might  have  been  avoidedr 


let  the  tax-gatherer  take  his  quota.  Tax  all'Guxtik 
worth  taxing  or  none.”  Equity  would,^  we  presume,  sjtil 
to  this  effect,  and  would  urge  a  financier  to  strive||^  atto 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  arrangement  in  which  the’  laxsm 
of  all  orders  and  ranks  should  he  made  to  bear  a  slia);e 
burthen  of  the  State.  All  the  recent  alterations  in  ImpO^i 
taxation  have,  we  are  sorry  to 

direction.  _ _ 

to  its  present  insignificant  fii 
various  assessed  taxes,  matters  have  become 
than  they  were ;  j  ’ 


What  with  the  reduction  of  the  Income  Tiw® 

and  the  abolition^ 


and  now  the  most  strilung  fealur^ 

proportion  to  their 
the  middle 

_ _ u 

from  40/* 


fiscal  system  is  the  somewhat  ungenerous  and  shalpby 
that  the  persons  who  pay  most  in  ^ 
are  the  poor  or  the  struggling  section  of  the  m: 

In  plain  English,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a'  man 
dissipated  or  extravagant,  and  Who  cams  'J' 
a  year,  to  surrender  to  the  State  a  twentieth  < 
part  of  his  means,  while  for  a  person  who  is  in 
an  income  of  4,000Z.  or  more,  to  pay  an  equal  propoiWff  * 
barely  conceivable.  ^  t.i  -  >i.  '■ 

The  point,  however,  to  be,  noted  at  pesent ‘is ,  th^ 
is  a  disposition  to  a^ravate  jthis  injustice.  -  ;  T^erc  ^  f 
inclination  to  listen  to,  andigratify  requests  for,  the 
of  local  charges  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  to  ebpp 
ment  local  rates  out  of  Imperial  taxes.  Now,  local 
imperfect  and  defective  as  they  are,  have  the,  merit 
direct  taxes,  and,  as  W  nde,  they  fall  on  persons  of 


stand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Grant,  beinp  in  the  habit  of  making 
these  supposed  allotments  to  Mr.  Sampson,  finds  Diimsel 


'osition  of  the  City  Editor  of  the  Times  isj 


than  “the  retort  courteous,”  declaring  it  his  “duty  as  tj^e 
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tliev  ore  indeed  more  of  tJie  character  of 
®"  "C^^han  of  taaes,  and  often  they  form  no 
rent-cuar^  sneakinff  from  the  owner’s  means.  These 

wh&e  last  Parliament, listened  with  credu- 

therefore,  that  fresh  charges  ^ 

*v.^I'nnrtion  of  oor  fiscal  system  which  is  marked  by  harsh- 
^  the  ^r,  and  that  the  fraction  which  leans  upon 

^  ^h»n  be^reUeved.  We  are  afraid  that  the  majority 
S^I^mls  hare  given  little  heed  to  these  f^ts.  ^st  m 
^J^tion  of  the  huge  totals  which  our  taxation  profits, 
Sd  not  scrutinil  the  manner  in  which  they  have  ton 
Sneed,  and  we  doubt  very  much  “°®‘'  *'i®'“ 

fSe  OT  appreciate  the  attempts  wtoch  wUl  be  m^  when 
C^lus  of  the  budget  is  distributed,  to  throw  the  weight 
of  our  toation  stiU  more  on  the  poor  and  the  class  just 
above  them. 

EUBEEY  r.  GEANT  AND  SAMPSON. 

On  ^Monday  eveniqg  last  the  Jury  gave  their  verdict  in 
TlXrv  V  Grant  and  Sampson,  and  on  the  Tuesday  morning 
the  Tims  mercilessly  threw  Mr.  Sampson  overboard,  and 
solemnly  washed  its  hands  of  him  before  the  public.  The 
righteous  wrath  of  the  Tirrus  now  that  it  at  last  finds  itself 
"free  to  speak, and,  to  “  vindicate  itself  from  the  slur  that 
has  been  cast  on  its  honour,”  is  something  really  imposing. 
The  damages  that  have  been  awarded  to  Eubery  are  to  it 
“but  as  a  feather  in  the  air,”  but  the  story  of  the  relations 
between  Mr.  Albert  Grant  and  “  its  late  employe  ”  have  filled 
it  “with  mingled  astonishment  and  indignation.’'  That 
Grant  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  Sampson  “  free  gifts,” 
or  to  use  b  familiar  phrjtse,  of  “  tipping”  him,  is  a  thing  for 
which  the  Times  was  not  prepared,  and  which  has  taken  it 
entirely  by  surprise.  Had  it  only  known  of  what  was  going 
on  “the  acceptance  of  such  benefits  would  immediately  have 
determined  the  connection  of  Mr.  Sampson  with  the  Times”  ; 
Unfortunately,  no  “knowledge  of  these  transactions”  ever  i 
“  reached  us.”  It  is,  in  short,  that  bad  man,  Sampson,  who  is  ^ 
alone  to  blame  for  all  that  the  Times  has  had  to  suffer.  i 
“Mr.  Sampson  has  betrayed  the  unbounded  trust  that  was  ’ 
reposed  in  him,”  and,  as  for  the  poor  unhappy  TimMj  it  hw 
been  the  victim  of  appearances,  and  finds  ‘  *  the  humiliation  it  ' 
has  suffered  ”  very  “  hard  to  bear.”  Never,  probably,  before  ' 
was  Jonah  tossed  out  of  the  ship  with  so  much  blowing  of  j 
trumpets.  And  yet,  while  “  we  ”  were  writing  the  tale  of  our  1 
abused  confidence  on  the  Monday  evening  the  cup  of  our 
bitterness  was  not  yet  full  to  the  brim.  The  crowning  drop 
of  gall  for  the  Times  must  have  been  the  genial,  if  slightly  j 
patronising,  synipa thy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  Tuesday 
morning.  The  Telegraph  itself  has  a  clean  uill  of  health,  and  I 
can  afford  to  “  regard  with  indifference  Baron  Grant’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  to  ‘  salt  ’  the  money  article  of  a  daily  paper  by 
oiling  the  palm  of  its  City  Editor  is  a  usual  and  a  laudable 
custom.”  The  virtue  of  Peterborough  court  is,  in  short,  what 
the  virtue  of  Priuting-house  square  ought  to  be,  “  above  sus¬ 
picion.”  But,  although  the  Times  “  has  been  deceived,  if 
not  in  this  particular  matter  yet  at  any  rate  in  others,” 
yet  “  its  editorial  conduct,  as  a  whole,  remains,”  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Telegraphy  “above  suspicion.”  When  we 
remember  how  the  Times  has  treated  the  Telegraph  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  it  must  find  these  coals  of  fire 
no  small  element  in  its  “  humiliation.”  The  Telegraph 
evidently  believes,  with  all  its  heart,  that  “  had  any 
knowledge  of  these  transactions  reached  us,  there  would  have 
been  long  since  a  change  in  the  authorship  of  the  money 
articles  of  the  Times.”  Its  geueiosity,  especially  as  towards 
a  somewhat  ungenerous  rival,  does  infinite  credit,  at  any 
rate,  to  its  heart.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
nence  aud  observation,  that  those  who  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  aspect  a  thing  are  usually  the  last  to  do  so,  and  that 
nobody  likes  the  unwelcome  task  of  rousing  them  from  their 
aecnnty.  But  it  is  certain  that  unesisy  suspicions  .as  to  the 
F^cise  value  to  be  attached  to  its  money  articles,  although 
wey  may  never  have  “reached”  Printing-house-square  itself, 

•  for  a  long  time  and  very  generally  current 

II  J  **  Sampson’s  position,  both  finan- 

cially  and  socially” — to  quote  Mr.  Grant’s  own  words — was 
such  as  to  show  that  he  had  other  sources  of  income  than 
one  directly  connected  with  his  literary  labours.  What 

X-Dese  soiirnpa  fn  a  _ _ I _ _  u  fh 


hv  ^  yield  him  a  profit and  not  only  is  this  “  done 

gyeat  bankers  generally,”  but  Mr.  Grant  is  prepared 
It  as  a  “laudable”  custom.  In  some  cases,  it 
ppeam,  no  actual  allotment  is  made  ;  but  if  tlie  stock  goes 
^  allo^  1’f‘^miuiu,  a  cheque  is  given  for  the  profit  on  a  supposed 
i  ,  j  of  course,  easily  under¬ 


uuauic  w  owcttr  wueiuer  ne  aia  or  dia  not  pay  him  as 
much  as  10,000f.  in  the  year  1872.  It  is  ceixain,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  the  year  1871  he  gave  him  sums  amounting^  in 
all  to  2,600f.  to  recoup  him  for  losses ;  and  if  “  the  great 
bankers  generally”  pursued  the  same  practice,  and  were  by 
way  of  allotting  Mr.  Sampson  stock  upon  some  sort  of  under¬ 
standing  to  the  effect  that  if  it  went  to  a  premium  ha  was 
to  keep  the  profit  for  himself,  and  if  to  a  dmeounthe  was  to 
be  recouped  for  hia  loss,  we  can  easily  understand  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  statement  that  he  retires,  if  not  exactly  a  million¬ 
aire,  yet,  at  any  rate,  with  **  a  moderate  fortune.”  *  According 
to  Baron  Grant’s  evidence,  “  Mr.  Sampson  was  a  reserved 
man,  and  never  talked  about  his  money  article,”  which,  per¬ 
haps,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  news  of  the  “  laudable  prao- 
tice”  in  question  never  “reached”  the  innermost  adyta  qf 
Printing-house-square. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  matter  is  almost  too  obvious  to  call 
lor  comment.^  Like  the  Times  itself,  we  do  not  inquire  whether 
Mr.  Grant  either  hoped  for  anything  or  got  anything  in 
retnm  for  his  voluntery  gifts  to  Mr.  Sampson.  But  it  is 
certainly  a  rude  blow  to  the  faith  of  the  general  public  to 
find  that  relations  of  the  kind  admitted  by  Mr.  Grant  have 
for  years  existed  between  himself  and  the  City  Editor  of  the 
Times.  What  makes  the  matter  worse  is  that  Mr.  Sampson 
himself  did  not,  apparently,  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the 
witness-box  aud  to  declare  upon  his  oath  that  the  “  snpposSd 
allotment”  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Grant  had  never  infiuencad  his 
judgment  as  writer  of  the  money-article  in  the  Times.  Such 
a  denial,  made  emphatically  upon  oath,  might  perhaps  have 
had  some  weight  with  the  lury.  Instead  of  it  Mr.  Sampson 
writes  a  couple  of  long  and  feeble  letters  to  the  daily  papers, 
which—to  put  the  matter  as  mildly  as  it  well  can  be  put— do 
not  exactly  tally  with  the  sworu  evidence  of  Mr.  Grant.  Any¬ 
thing  more  pitiable  than  the  sort  of  half-denial,  half-con¬ 
fession,  which  these  “  apologies  ”  convey,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive.  “As  to  any  mystei’y  raised  about  allotments  of 
stock,  it  is  notorious,’’  Mr.  Sampson  writes,  “  not  only  thsd, 
as  a  ruliy  I  have  never  made  application  as  City  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  but  that,  utterly  repudiating  as  I  do  and  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  idea  of  a  claim  being  Based  on  any  such 
ground,  I  have  never  in  any  case  applied,  except  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  individual,  prepared  to  pay  for  and,  if  requisite,  to 
hold  any  amount  for  which  he  might  deem  it  prudent  to 
snbscritie.”  Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Sampson’s  own  opinion 
of  the  net  result  of  Eubery  v.  Grant  is  that,  whatever 
may  be  said  or  thought  of  others,  he,  for  his  own  part, 
“has  nothing  to  excuse.”  “During  my  connection  with 
the  Times  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  not  a 
single  statement  I  have  made  has  been  or  can  be  im¬ 
pugned.  .  .  .  When  it  can  be  shown  that,  after  having 
throughout  my  life  been  habitually  consulted  from  all  remons 
and  on  nearly  all  the  great  operations  and  enterprises  of  the 
world,  I  have  ever  given  advice  or  made  a  suggestion  incon¬ 
sistent  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  safety  of  the  public,  it 
will  be  time  for  me  to  begin  to  make  excuses  or  to  explain 
motives.”  All  this,  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Sampson  to  say, 
reads  remarkably  well — almost  as  well,  indeed,  if  not^rbaps 
quite  so  coherent,  as  the  formal  repudiation  by  the  Times  of 
Mr.  Sampson  himself.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  matter  of  r^ret 
that,  in  spite  of  all  its  “  mingled  astonishment  and  indigna¬ 
tion,”  the  Times  could  not  have  found  it  in  its  heart  tq,  let 
poor  Mr.  Sampson  down  the  wind  a  little  more  tenderly. 

“  Cassio,  I  love  thee  well ;  but  never  more  be  officer  of  mine,” 
would  have  been,  to  use  Mr.  Weller’s  expression,  “a  tenderer 
word”  than  that  which  the  Times  actually  employed  when^t 
lightened  the  ship  by  flinging  Jonah  to  the  waves.  Some¬ 
thing  surely  is  due  to  a  man  who  can  claim  for  him¬ 
self  that — “supposed  allotments”  notwithstanding — “every 
article  I  have  ever  written  has  been  dictated  by  the 
motive  of  upholding  and  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
public.”  At  Oxford,  in  the  good  old  times,  when '  a 
man  was  not  exactly  worthy  of  expulsion,  and  yet  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  man  whom  tlie  authorities  of  the 
College  chose  to  keep  upon  their  books,  he  used  to  have  herie  du- 
cessit  and  to  be  allowed  to  “  migrate”  to  a  hall.  Instead  of  using 
any  such  pleasant  “formula  of  departure,”  the  TiWs  takes  dU*® 
to  emphasise  the  conclusion  of  its  relations  with  Mr.  Sapap- 
son  by  employing  its  solicitor,  Mr.  Soames,  to  give  him  tpe 
lie  direct.  “My  intention  to  retire  from  the  Times”  h^r. 
Sampson  writes,  “long  known  to  my  friends,  in  oraei‘'to 
secure  an  interval  of  rekxation  preparatory  to  a  resumption 
of  relations  with  the,  public  in  another  form,  was  nolifiW 
many  months  before  I  was  aware  qf  the  nature  of  the  Bubdry 

fkia  \fr>  firkiimoa  (viiTPa  Bnnipfhinir  more  seVSTC 


solicitor  of  the  Times  proprietors  to  sa)'  tnat  Mr.  aampsoq  s 
resignation i  1  though  antecedent  to  the  disclosure  of^  the 
pecuniary  transactions  between  him  and  Baron  Grant',  was 
juot  the  purely  spontaneous  act  which  his  words  suggest/ 


r 
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took  pUoe,  M  oorrespomlenoe  in  my  poAgeanion  proves,  under 
ctrcumstances  of  considerable  pressure.”  To  this  cruel  blow 
all  the  answer  that  the  ex-City  Editor  of  the  thinks  fit 

to  make  is  to  mildly  turn  the  other  cheek.  Struck,  like  Mr. 
Pecksniflf,  “  in  a  tender  portion  of  his  boilv  ”  by  the  ruthless 
letter  of  Mr.  Soaraes^  his  sole  reply  is  “  that  his  life,  which 
has  been  before  the  public,  having  been  fervently  devoted  to 
the  onward  movements  of  the  world,  will,  so  long  as  it  shall  be 
spared,  be  still  sustained  for  the  same  end  ;  that  he  shall  con- 
iimie  to  receive  the  syii^iathy  of  the  just ;  and,  lastly,  that, 
above  all,  the  joyful  knowledge  must  remain  to  him  that  the 
final  result  of  his  course  will  rest  with  the  Being  whose 
jodgments  cannot  err.”  Never  yet,  probably, — even  since  the 
Time*  first  began  its  career— » was  a  »ic'd  me  virtute  involvo 
more  unctuously  uttered. 

Tlie  anxiety  of  the  Timet  is  very  natural  and  intelligible. 
It  is  true  that  the  jury,  by  finding  Mr.  Grant  not  guilty,  ex- 
proBsed  their  opinion  that  there  w'as  no  proof  that  Sampson 
had  been  actually  bribed  by  him  to  attack  and  libel  Bubery. 
But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that,  after  all  that  has  taken  place, 
it  will  not  bike  many  years  before  the  old  faith  of  the  public 
in  the  Times  inoney-article  is  restored.  The  declarations  of 
tlie  other  daily  pa[)er8  that  their  own  articles  have  been  pure 
may  be  taken  qriantvan  valtaM.  There  are  some  papers,  of 
oourse — the  Tiaiiee  amongst  them — which  it  is  worth  the 
while  of  a  great  banker  and  promoter  to  secure,  or  to  attempt 
to  secure,  for  his  own  purposes,  and  there  are  others  the 
virtue  of  which  Inis  never  even  been  tempted,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  as  immaculate  as  need  be.  Mr.  Albert^  Grant  has 
luul  a  very  flattering  likeness  of  himself  published  in  “  Vanity 
Fair,”  accompanied  by  a  still  more  flattering  biography,  and 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  written  a  book  about  him.  V'^e  are  not 
aware  that  the  Jllastrated  Police  News  has  yet  published  a 
portrait  of  the  Baron,  or  that  the  poet  Close  has  i^jitten  an 
ode  in  his  honour.  But  no  doubt  if  Mr.  Grant  desired  these 
avenues  of  fame  he  would  find  them  open  to  him  ;  and  it 
speaks  something  for  his  discretion  that  he  should  draw  the 
Ime  at  “Vanity  Fair”  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  It  is,  from 
this  point  of  view,  a  little  hard  upon  the  Times  that  its 
OOD temporaries  should  be  so  noisy  about  their  purity,  exactly 
sui  it  is  a  little  hard  upon  poor  Mr.  Sampson  that  nobody 
should  have  a  gootl  word  for  him,  and  that  he  should  be 
driven,  if  we  may  say  so,  in  sheer  despair  to  put  his  faith  in 
investments  which  are  proof  against  rust  and  moth.  The 
Times,  however,  can,  after  all,  take  care  of  itself  ;  and  no  doubt 
Mr.  Sampson,  whose  “  relations  with  the  public  iu  another 
fouii”  are  at  present  matter  of  con.siderable  expectation,  can, 
as  far  as  his  own  interests  are  concerned,  do  the  same.  Such 
pity  as  is  due  is  really  due  to  the  public,  which  has  for  years 
and  years  given  the  best  proof  of  its  belief  in  the  integrity  of 
tlie  Titiies'  money -article  by  allowing  its  suggestions  to  guide 
the  movements  of  the  investment  market.  >Ve  live  and  learn. 
<?ertaiuly,  six  mouths  ago  few  people  would  have  believed 
that  money  articles  and  theatrical  criticisms  had  so  much  iu 


OQlUittOD. 


SOCIETY  SCARED. 

To  possess  a  gmndfather  is  sometimes  troublesome  even 
for  the  most  nobly  born.  The  old  gentleman,  however  blue 
his  veins,  may  not  be  always  perfectly  reputable,  an«l  the 
record  of  his  career  in  life  is  not  always  a  plea.sant  inherit¬ 
ance.  This  is  one  of  the  penalties  from  which  greatness  can¬ 
not  wholly  escape,  uud  it  is  a  penalty  which  weighs  with 
peculiar  heaviness  at  the  present  time,  when  society  is  making 
^^gorou8  efforts  to  be  reputable  as  well  as  fashionable. 
Fifty  years  ago  no  fortunate  iiiliahitant  of  tlie  great  world 
wouhl  have  been  much  disturbed  by  the  revelation  that  his 
ancestor  led  u  profligate  life  or  that  he  used  bad  language  ; 
but  now,  when  social  life  has  become  gloomily  respectable  as 
well  03  trivial,  to  hear  that  a  graudhither  behaved  impro¬ 
perly  is  a  real  vexation  not  easily  to  be  endured.  The  little 
sins,  ami  rumours  of  sins,  that  used  to  be  the  very  salt  of 
fasliionable  existence,  are  now  talked  of  without  a  smile  :  the 
democratic  influence  has  so  far  overtaken  the  aristocratic 
instincts  that  society,  for  the  time  being,  wishes  above  all 
things  to  be  decorous,  and  if  its  members  cannot  inspire  a 
full  conviction  of  their  intelligence,  at  least  they  will  resent 
any  interference  with  the  laudable  attempt  to  impress  the 
people  with  their  unimpeachable  respectability.  At  such 
a  time  it  is  particularly  exaspemting  that  any  one  should 
appear  upon  the  scene  possessed  of  the  conscience  of  the  past 
mid  without  a  due  seiise  of  the  canons  of  taste  which  are  of 
later  invention.  And  the  matter  is  still  worse  when  such  a 
person  not  only  i*eiueitibers  inconvenient  facts,  but  tells  them 
to  the  world  in  a  printed  volume.  This  conduct,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  late  Mr.  Greville,  is  indeed 
nhocking.  That  little  scamhils  should  be  whispered  in  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  and  known  to  the  privileged  few  who  mix  in  good 
society  is  pleasant  and  natural ;  but  that  they  should  be  made 


able  and  very  properly  awakens  a  feeling  of  indignation.  * 
I  The  feeling  we  describe  has,  we  fear,  been  aroused  by  £ 
journals  of  the  incoirigible  Mr.  Greville,  who,  like  the  exS 
lent  Mr.  Timbs  in  other  spheres  of  inquiry,  laboriously  S 
lected,  and  has  now  given  to  the  world,  through  Mr. 

“  things  not  generally  known,”  But  the  full  expression  of 
social  indignation  at  the  outrage  comes  from  the  QuarttrU 
Reoimjo.  The  writers  in  the  current  number  of  that  excell^ 
journal  appear  to  have  undertaken  the  double  duty  of  dtpr*. 
ciating  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  resuscitating  the  shattered  rspu. 
tation  of  George  IV. ;  and  we  scaicely  know  which  of  ^ 
two  tasks  is  the  more  interesting  in  performance.  The  authcr 
of  the  article  on  the  ‘  Greville  Memoirs  *  seems  to  hold  a  brief 
from  a  hundred  agitated  drawing-rooms ;  and,  indeed,  lo 
numerous  are  the  interests  over  which  be  presides,  rangioa 
from  those  of  the  “  first  gentleman  in  Europe  ”  to  mere  ackMi 
and  actresses,  that  we  may  well  have  some  consideration  for 
the  difficulties  in  his  way.  It  is,  indeed,  useless  to  concealtb* 
fact  that  the  Quartei'ly  Reviewer  is  very  angry  with  the  late 
Mr.  Greville,  and  very  angry  with  Mr.  Grcville’s  editor.  In  the 
first  place,  he  does  not  at  all  like  an  entry  in  the  diary  which 
remarks  of  Giiorge  IV.  that  “  a  more  contemptible,  cowariy 
selfish,  unfeeling  dog  does  not  exist  than  this  king jyjJ 
when  Greville  incidentally  remarks  tliat  the  monarch  usedai 
oath,  the  writer  solemnly  and  with  perfect  gravity  adduce 
evidence  to  prove  that  swearing  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  introduce  on  his  own  account  sb 
anecdote  iu  favour  of  the  monarch,  and  adds,  without  ccndi- 
scending  to  give  a  reason,  that  “  it  was  not  iu  idle  raockeiy 
that  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  termed  the  finrt 
gentleman  of  the  age.”  We  are  not  surprised,  after  this 
ginning,  to  find  the  writer  vigorously  disputing  with  the 
author  of  the  Memoirs  over  the  petty  facts  of  antufl 
drawing-room  scandals.  Both  the  Clerk  of  the  Council 
and  the  Review’er  appear  to  be  quite  confident  of  their 
opinions,  and  the  minds  of  both  ai’e'evidently  well  stored  wiH 
the  kind  of  information  which  affects  the  reputations  of  the 
leaders  of  fashionable  society.  But,  for  the  credit  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Greville,  even  su^ 
posing  he  was  the  first,  w’as  certainly  not  the  last  writer  to 
give  vent  to  some  of  the  opinions  complained  of.  Notably,  in 
the  opinion  expressed  about  his  sovereign,  he  seems  to  h^ 
done  no  more  than  anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and 
we  have  never  heard  that  any  one  of  consideration  ever  bit¬ 
terly  reproached  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray  for  an  estimate  of 
the  “  first  gentleman,”  which  does  not  materially  differ  from 
that  of  Mr.  Greville.  “  This  monstrous  image  of  pride,  vanUj, 
and  weakness,”  taken  together  with  such  effective  adjectivu 
as  “lazy,”  “  w'eak,”  “indolent,”  “  besotted,”  certainly  do  not 
lag  far  behind  Mi’.  Greville’s  distinct  utterances,  and  yet  they 
have  passed  current  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  essays  on  the  ‘  Foar 
Georges  ’  without  powerful  objection  from  any  quarter.  Nat, 
it  must  be  admitted,  does  the  Reviewer  show  himself  quito 
free  from  the  fault  he  so  vigorously  coudemns.  He  is  veij 
hard  upon  the  poor  deceased  Clerk  of  the  Council  for  un¬ 
earthing  pleasant  little  scandals,  but  he  himself  proceadi, 
much  in  the  same  style,  to  supplement  the  meagre  biography 
of  Mr.  Greville  which  is  supplied  by  the  Editor  of  the 
moirs.  On  the  authority  of  a  lady,  who  had  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  journal  while  in  manuscript,  the 
world  is  informed  of  the  important  fact  tliat  Mr.  Greville 
was  once  disappointed  iu  love,  and  the  Reviewer  adds,  with 
a  charity  worthy  of  Mrs.  Candour,  that  he  was  “sadly 
compromu»ed  in  a  subsequent  love  affair,  which  led  to  i 
divorce,  and  left  him  a  store  of  depressing  memories  embit¬ 
tered  by  remorse.”  This  is  a  graceful  biographical  item  tobc 
contributed  by  a  writer  who  is  shocked  to  hear  George  lY. 
called  an  ass. 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  we  do  not  in  any  sew* 
undertake  the  defence  of  Mr.  Greville  or  his  Memoirs.  Our 
experience  of  the  volumes  under  criticism  certainly  would 
not  justify  enthusiasm,  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  th« 
Quarterly  that  the  attempts  at  jihilosophy,  aud  that  the  faieU 
made  known,  even  when  they  are  new,  are  very  often  trivial 
But  then  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  us  to  expect  from 
a  gossiping  writer  of  this  kind  anything  more  than  goaaip, 
and  we  certainly  w’ere  not  prepared  to  distinguish  v#rT 
closely  betweeu  gossip  aud  scanojil.  Between  the  decease 
clerk  aud  his  critic  we  do  not,  therefore,  feel  disposed  to 
intervene.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  quarrel  as  it  stands ;  aud 
if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  to  view  the  matter  in  a  very 
serious  light,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  to  be  admitted  tliat 
Mr.  Greville  was  a  very  naughty  man.  The  moral  of  tb? 
occurrence  seems  ,to  us,  however,  to  be  altogether  remoto 
from  the  conduct  of  jmrtieular  individuals.  It  relates  rathev 
to  the  foibles  of  a  certain  section  of  society,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  are  sure  to  follow  when  these  little  foibles  arc 
indulged.  It  is  all  very  well  and  very  proper  for  the  writ^ 
who  guard  the  portals  of  the  fashionable  world  to  be  indig* 
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them  It  cannot,  then,  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise  if 
Enthusiastic  students  of  the  system  sometimes  go  a  liUle 
hevond  the  proper  limits.  People  w’ho  wish  to  live  within 
aSht  of  the  public,  who  desire  that  all  tlieir  pettiest  acts 
shall  be  made  the  subject  of  comment  and  report,  ought  not 
to  be  ovei^scrupulous.  To  be  the  topic  of  comment  is  an  ambi¬ 
tion  which  may  at  least  be  understood  ;  but  those  who  seek 
this  heaven  should  remember  that  it  is  not  inhabited  wholly 
bv  the  virtues.  They  themselves  are  interested  in  a  slight 
intermixture  of  vice,  for  without  this  element  curiosity  would 
soon  ila<^,  and  the  outer  world  almost  cease  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  Soings  of  their  betters.  Society,  therefore,  must  not 
be  alarmed  when  a  profound  student  of  its  ways,  like  the 
late  Mr.  Greville,  thinks  fit  to  make  generally  known  a  few 
of  the  minor  scandals  that  leaven  the  existence  of  the  nobly 
born.  Just  as  these  scandals  in  themselves  help  to  render 
the  even  routine  of  fashion  tolerable,  so  the  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  assists  in  keeping  alive  the  waning  interest  of 
the  outer  world  in  the  doings  of  its  betters.  In  this  sense, 
then,  instead  of  being  abused,  we  think  the  shade  of  Mr. 
Greville  ought  to'  receive  the  benedictions  of  the  class  he 
adorned  during  life.  The  impression  of’  an  endless  and  un¬ 
broken  virtue  in  high  places  was  gradually  inducing  a  feeling 
of  extreme  dulness.  By  the  publication  of  the  ‘Greville 
Memoirs  ’  this  impression  has  been  removed.  The  smoulder¬ 
ing  embers  of  public  attention  have  been  rekindled,  and  the 
loyal  readers  of  Court  Circulars  and  fashionable  intelligence 
have  suddenly  inherited  new  and  unlooked-for  treasures  of 
social  knowledge,  which  are  calcnlated  for  long  years  to  keep 
alive  the  required  cmiosity  and  interest.  But,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  for  this  act  the  late  Mr.  Greville  deserves  to  be 
re^rded  as  a  beneftictor  to  his  class,  there  mav,  of  course, 
aiw  a  question  of  degree.  Between  the  little  the  world  of 
fashion  desires  to  be  known  about  them,  and  the  much  some 
informants  mj^  be  inclined  to  reveal,  the  line  is  often  delicate 
and 'fine.  If  Mr.  Greville  has  overstepped  this  line — if  he 
hjis  thrown  to  the  many  the  curious  items  of  information  that 
should  have  been  retained  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  few — the 
fault  is,  no  doubt,  grave,  however  excellent  may  have  been 
the  intention. 

We  suppose,  however,  that  the  sting  of  Mr.  Greville^s  con¬ 
duct  lies  in  his  nnim^achable  social  position.  This  was  no 
mere  reporter  who  nad  edged  his  way  into  fashionable 
drawing-rooms  in  order  to  overhear  privileged  conversation. 
The  interviewer  was  one  of  themselves.  He  was  the  trusted 
friend  of  those  whose  feelings  he  has  outraged — a  person  cele¬ 
brated  beyond  others  for  his  understanding  of  the  ways  of 
good  society,  his  perfect  good  taste,  and  instinctive  obedience 
to  all  the  subtlest  laws  of  manners.  This  is  indeed  a  bitter 
blow.  If  the  writer  of  the  Memoirs  had  been  a  plebeian  by 
birth,  raised  by  good  fortune  to  momentary  association  with 
those  above  him,  the  attack  would  have  i^en  less  hard  to 
bear.  ^  Then  it  might  have  been  taken  as  a  solemn  warning 
w  society  not  to  admit  these  aliens  within  its  realm ;  the 
iwson  would  have  been  severe,  but  at  least  it  might  have 
been  endured.  In  the  present  circumstances,  however,  there 
IS  no  such  source  of  comfort,  and  the  blow  falls  heavily.  At 
a  moment  of  affliction  it  is  almost  impertinent  to  offer  words 
or  counsel,  or  w’e  might  have  been  tempted  to  make  a  single 
suggMtion.  If  society  still  wishes  to  court  publicity,  its 
mem^rs  must  not  be  too  thin-skinned.  They  must  remember 

at  their  little  vices  really  endear  them  to  their  worshippers 
public,  and  they  must  not  be  distressed  at  the  un- 

p^cted  appearance  of  one  or  two  scandals  more  than  the 
wquired  number. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- 0 - 

THE  LEADEBSHIP  OT  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

Sir,— Tlie  Advanced  Liberals  will  probably  receive  with 
comparative  equanimity  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
resignation  of  the  leadership  of  his  party.  They  may  regret 
t  e  withdraw’al  from  active  political  life  of  a  statesman  of 
first-rate  ability,  and  of  unquestioned  honesty  and  purity  of 
mtsntion,  but  the  evidence  afforded  recently  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  s  growing  absorption  in  purely  ecclesiastical  questions 
‘■IS  not  been  encouraging  to  politicians  anxious  for  the 


furtherance  of  practical  reform.  An'  ex-Minister  of  tho 
first  rank  who  devotes  his  leisure  to  the  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  querulousness  of  an  aged  Priest  is  hardly  in  83011- 
j  pathy  with  the  robust  common  sense  of  English  Liberalism. 

I  The  question  of  the  succession  to  the  vacant  post  is  still 
j  less  likely  to  create  excitement  in  the  Radical  ranks.  If  the 
army  is  to  be  permanently  laid  up  in  winter  quarters,  it 
matters  little  who  holds  the  Field- Marshal’s  staff,  and,  until 
I  the  responsible  chiefs  have  made  up  their  minds  where  they 
will  lead  us,  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  which  of 
them  enjoys  the  barren  honour  of  precedence  in  a  party 
which  has  no  policy  and  no  organisation.  There  is  no  reason 
to  snppose  that  the  electorate  has  changed  its  mind  since  last 
year,  and  no  important  advance  is  to  be  looked  for  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  future  is  ours, 
however,  and  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  next  act  in  the 
drama,  leaving  the  interlude  entirely  to  the  Whigs  and  the 
Trimmers.  We  can  regard  the  performance  as  unconcerned 
but  not  unamused  spectators,  and  use  the  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  audience  for  the  more  serious  business  which  is  to 
follow.  In  this  spirit  we  may  indulge  in  good-humoured 
criticism  of  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  leading  posts, 
a  distribution  in  which  we  are  plainly  told  we  shall  not  be 
consulted,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  be 
deeply  concerned. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  assamed  that  Earl  Granville  wiU 
lead  the  Opposition,  as  a- matter  of  course.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  Radical  member  of  the  late  Cabinet,  and  no  one 
is  likely  to  contest  his  claim. 

In  the  Commons,  if  the  united  efforts  of  the  Standard  and 
the  Daily  News  can  effect  it,  Mr.  Forster  is  to  lead  as  manjof 
his  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  House  as  may  be  willing  to 
follow  him  in  fresh  fields  and  compromises  new.  The  Standard 
has  a  right  to  a  voice  iu  the*  selection.  It  supported  Mr. 
Forster  in  his  candidature  at  Bradford,  and  the  Tory  vote 
placed  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Ripley  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
above  the  two  Liberal  candidates.  The  Daily  News  is,  no 
doubt,  actuated  by  other  considerations.  When  the  private 
political  history  of  the  present  time  is  written,  the  social  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Pi'ess  and  certain  leading  statesmen  will  be 
matter  of  curious  study ;  meanwhile  we  only  know  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Daily  News  believes  that  “  le  veritable  Amphi¬ 
tryon  o’est  I’Amphitryon  ou  I’on  dine.” 

Mr.  Forster’s  other  claims  are  that  he  is  a  bad  speaker, 
that  he  has  seriously  offended  the  Nonconformists,  who  form 
the  backbone  of  the  party,  and  that,  with  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  at  his  back,  he  made  such  large  concessions  to  his 
opponents  in  the  case  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  as  to 
justify  Mr.  Bright’s  statement  that  the  Bill  was  the  wont 
Liberal  measure  ever  brought  into  the  House  since  1 882. 

If  he  is  selected  at  this  juncture,  the  Nonoonformists  will 
be  simply  “  ruled  out  of  the  party.” 

Pure  spite  on  their  part,  shrieks  the  Daily  News.  But 
why,  with  submission,  be  it  asked,  is  adherence  to  principle 
by  the  Dissenters  factious  and  spiteful,  when  similar  perti¬ 
nacity  in  Mr.  Forster’s  case  is  a  proof  of  his  noble  independ¬ 
ence  of  character  ?  Mr.  Forster  has  no  monopoly  of  Puritan 
ancestors,  and  their  characteristics  live  in  others  of  their 
descendants. 

Lord  Hartiogton  stands  in  a  different  position  to  the  ex- 
Vice-President  of  the  Council.  The  NoDconformists  have  no 
right  to  assume  him  to  be  their  special  friend,  though  he  voted 
against  the  25th  Clause ;  but  certainly  he  is  not  definitely 
and  ofibnsively  pledged  against  them.  Liberals  of  all  shades 
would  probably  be  content  to  follow  him  as  far  as  he  is 
willing  to  lead,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  lead  them  backwards. 

Mr.  Goschen’s  name  has  been  mentioned,  but  he  has  no 
popular  following,  and  his  Bath  speech  was  not  encouraging 
or  calculated  to  rouse  much  enthusiasm  in  his  favour. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  has  also  entered  himself  for  the 
stakes,  but  at  present  be  has  found  no  backer.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  will  have  a  high  place  in  the  next  Whig 
Ministry,  if  Le  does  not  accept  office  under  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
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the  meentime,  or  pot  bimeeU  at  the  head  of  the  irreconcile- 
able  Badicala  ju»t  before  tbe  next  reaction. 

Either  contingency ’A  poaaible,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  serions  candidate  for  the  leadership  till  he 
'  has  definitely  decided  which  party,  or  which  section  of  either 
party,  shall  enjoy  his  services. 

While  the  contest  between  all  these  high  contending  parties 
goes  on,  while  the  issue  remains  doubtful,  and  the  London 
clubs  are  excited  by  contradictory  rumours,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  remain  profoundly  indifferent. 

The  Trades  Unions  meet  at  Liverpool,  and  have  not  a  word 
to  say  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
wctrkiiig-classes  have  any  interest  in  the  result.  The  Liberal 
party  has  fallen  in  bad  times.  In  discomfiture  and  defeat,  it 
may  be  hoped,  it  will  recover  some  of  its  former  vigour,  and 
that  its  members  .may  learn  the  value  of  Liberal  principles 
from  experience  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  deserting  them. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  Chamberlain. 

Birmingham,  Jan.  21et,  1875. 


MESSES.  TTEWHITT  AND  EUSKIN’S  TEACHINO  OF  DEAWINO. 

Sir, — As  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  chosen, 
for  some  reasou  of  his  own,  to  print  Mr.  Buskin’s  unhand¬ 
some  letter  against  me,  and  not  to  allow  me  to  reply  in  his 
columns,  I  must  ask  you  to  print  my  rejected  letter,  although 
it  is  now  as  old  as  January  13th  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  Ruskin’s  letter  in  your  paper  of  the  llth,  I  regret  to 
find,  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  that  he  has  lost  his  temper, 
has  descended  to  personality,  and  obeyed  the  ignoble  desire  to  insult 
me  because  I  laughed  at  his  attempts  at  teaching  drawing.  My  re¬ 
view  of  the  egregious  production,  *Our  Sketching  Club,*  in  the 
Examiner  of  January  2,  was  at  least  amusing,  and  I  have  since  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  post  two  letters  approving  of  its  severity.  I  may 
yet  receive  others. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  excuse  for  writing  is  to  correct  my  “  statement  of 
facts,'*  or  rather  fact,  as  the  only  point  be  touches  is  in. the  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  book.  He  says,  **  I  knew  he  (Mr.  Tyrwhitt) 
could  write,  and  I  asked  him  to  write  a  book  to  take  the  place  of  the 
*  Elements,’ &c.’*  But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  himself  says  in  his  Preface, 
**  First,  I  received  a  kind  invitation  from  Mr.  Ro^rts,  of  Boston,  to 
write  a  book  on  Landscape.  It  was  to  be,  Ac.”  One  of  tbe  two  must 
be  wrong :  is  the  gifted  pupil  under  some  hallucination  about  “  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Boston,”  or  is  the  noble  master  claiming  too  much  glory 
on  the  occasion  ? 

But  no  detail  relating  to  the  book,  no  attempt  to  wound  mes^hrough 
my  dear  friends  of  other  years,  is  of  any  consequence.  1  imagine  the 
only  thing  that  entitles  Mr.  Ruskin’s  letter,  the  object  of  which  it  is 
really  difficult  to  see,  or  this  my  reply  to  space  in  your  columns,  is 
the  relation  they  may  bold  to  the  important  subject  of  teaching.  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  letter  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  question  involved  in  my 
treatment  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  book,  and  will  not  assist  to  save  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  niggling  with  fine  pens  and  points  in  month-long  imitations  of 
the  shine  on  single  ivy-leaves,  or  of  miniature  woodcuts  of  “  whirli¬ 
gigs  of  brushwood,”  as  an  education  in  drawing.  The  system  must 
be  stamped  out  of  existence,  and  it  appears  I  am  to  take  the  osten¬ 
sible  responsibility.  I  say  ostensible,  because  both  gentlemen,  no 
doubt,  know  that,  except  among  young  ladies — ladies  waste  time  with 
less  compunction  than  men — it  is  already  discredited ;  that  the  pupils 
at  tbe  Working  Men’s  College  are  now  drawing  from  casts  of  the 
human  figure ;  and  that  those  of  tbe  Women’s  College  in  Queen- 
square  are  just  beginning  to  do  the  same.  What  Mr.  Ruskin  may  not 
know  is  that  many  of  the  elder  pupils  of  the  first-named  institution, 
pupils  of  ten  to  fifteen  years’  practice,  now  acknowledge  sadly  that 
they  can’t  draw.  Some  among  them  following  decorative  art,  com¬ 
plain  that  their  employers  place  over  their  heads  properly  educated 
draughtsmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  or  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  men,  educated  on  the  artistic  and  universal  system. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  whose  memory  is  so  good  as  even  to  embel¬ 
lish  his  history,  must  remember,  during  his  **  first  acquaintance” 
with  me  alluded  to  in  his  letter,  how  be  paraded  certain  etchings  of 
leaves  done  with  a  lithographic  pen,  assuring  the  listening  ladies  that 
the  young  man  had  thereby  acquired  a  greater  acquaintance  with 
“  nature,”  and  greater  power  in  expressing  it,  than  the  best  artists 
then  exhibiting  possessed  !  And  be  must  know  that  the  young  man 
in  question  became,  and  still  continues,  a  photographer’s  assistant, 
tbe  only  occupation  Mr.  Ruskin’s  educational  course  can  aid.  J  believe 
that  the  anger  shown  in  his  letter  arises  from  the  secret  consciousness 
that  be  has  been  the  means  of  leading  many  astray. 

Mr.  Ruskin  believes  *  Our  Sketching  Club  ’  to  bo,  after  his  own 
*  Elements  of  Drawing,’  the  best  book  on  the  subject  extant.  I,  who 
have  been  half  my  life  officially  concerned  in  art-education,  know  it 
to  bo  the  worst !  The  *  Elements  of  Drawing  ’  I  never  read,  but  I 
conclude,  as  that  work  is  embodied  in  the  *  Club,’  it  must  be’secpnd 
worst.  I  do  not  know  one  volume  from  .  another  of  the  *  Modern 
Painters,’  except  that  I  remember  the  second  was  recommended  by 
its  thinness.  William  B.  Scott. 

The  Pall  Mall  not  having  printed  the  above  letter,  I  shall 
now  add  a  few  words.  When  I  found  *  Our  Sketching  Club* 


on  my  writing-table  for  review  I  had  just  been  told 
deleterious  book  had  appeared  by  a  new  hand,  that  the 
ease  had  broken  out  in  a  new  place,  and  that  now  Mr,  Rcu^ 
had  gone  into  socialism  and  tea-dealing,  a  new  hand  had  sei^ 
the  sacred  torch,  and  that  the  cruelty  of  teaching  art  hv 
niggling  over  detached  vegetable  fragments  was  ^gain  pat 
licly  advocated.  I  know  that  Mr.  Buskin  has  been  all  hh 
life  a  victim  to  various  kinds  of  flatterers  and  parasites,  and 
seeing  that  a  quantity  of  trifling  woodcuts  had  been  tranxftt^ 
to  the  new  book,  I  had  less  scruple  in  crushing  it,. although  k 
had  the  imprimatur  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

I  now  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  known  to  seven) 
of  my  best  friends,  and  esteemed  as  a  cultivated  and  amiable 
gentleman.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  r^m 
having  laughed  at  him,  as  well  as  his  book,  which  I  gtill 
regard  as  a  very  detrimental  and  wholly  misguided  produc¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  the  victim  of  Mr.  Buskin,  and  made  the 
cat’s-paw  in  venting  again  much  exploded  absurdity. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Buskin  insinuates  that  he  was  invited  by 

certain  noble  and  dear  friends  of  mine  to  judge  whether  1 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  certain  work,  and,  being  then 
more  amiable  than  now,  he  said  nothing.  The  good  manlmt 
his  chance  of  injuring  me,  and  is  now  sorry  for  it !  Will  it 
be  believed  that  all  the  pictures  I  had  then  and  there  to  do- 
were  finished  and  placed  at  the  time  of  his  visit !  Again,  be 
says,  with  a  funny  confusion  of  ideas,  that  I  am  “  one  of  tbo^ 
painters  who  will  not  learn  perspective.”  He  knew  then,  and 
Knows  still,  that  not  only  true  perspective,  but  also  projeo. 
tion,  &c.,  were  taught  under  my  supervision.  He  says,  how. 
ever,  I  am  an  honest  man.  Does  the  reader  think  I  can 
return  the  compliment  ?  I  am,  &c.,  W.  B.  S. 

January  20th,  1875. 


THE  LONDON  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOE  WOMEN  B  SUFFEAOl,, 
Sir, — As  representing  this  Society,  established  under  ^ 
auspices  of  John  Stuart  Mill  at  the  beginning  of  the  move, 
ment,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  permit  the  ooire* 
spondence  on  the  subject,  published  in  the  Examiner  of  the 
2nd,  9th,  and  16th  of  this  mouth,  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  throw- 
ing,  as  it  seems  to  do,  a  species  of  confusion  around  the 
purposes  of  our  Association.  The  principle  asserted  by  the 
lociety,  and  tbe  single  object  of  its  operations,  are  corredfy 
stated  and  are  comprehended  in  the  claim,  as  expressed  in  the* 
letter  of  Miss  Biggs,  that  sex  should  be  no  disqualification  for 
representation,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  sufihgi 
there  should  be  perfect  equality  for  men  and  women.  It  wai 
the  constant  desire  of  Mr.  Mill,  up  to  his  last  days,  to  prw 
serve  to  the  Society  this  unity  and  integrity  of  action  and 
purpose.  Chosen,  I  feel  how  unworthily, — for  no  persoml 
qualification  of  my  own,  except  probably  as  the  humble  expo, 
nent  of  the  abstract  principle  of  true  representation,-^ 
succeed  Mr.  Mill  as  President  of  the  Society,  I  have  acce  pted 
that  position,  and  am  able  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
that  it  continues  firmly  to  exclude  all  objects  foreign  to  tbe 
simple  purpose  of  establishing  the  equality  which  it  asserts  to 
be  indispensable,  and  at  the  root  and  foundation  of  political 
justice. 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  thid 
there  is  anything  in  such  plain  and  distinct  action  that  is 
humiliating  to  married  women.  If  the  principle  of  equality 
be  established  it  will  place  the  freeholder,  householder,  and 
lodger,  whether  man  or  woman,  married  or  single,  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  full  right  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and  to- 
vote.  Is  it  meant  that  the  Society  should  ask  that  the  whole 
of  every  family,  husband  and  wife,  and  sons  and  daughters  of 
full  age,  should  all  be  registered  as  householders,  in  respect 
of  tbe  house  in  which  the  family  resides  ?  If  this  be  meant,  ^ 
my  answer  is  that  our  Society  is  not  formed  to  agitate  for  th#  ’ 
concession  of  universal  suffrage.  Leaving  to  all  other  Asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws,  or  for  political  or 
social  amelioration,  the  pursuit  of  their  several  objects,  this 
Society  has  resolved  to  confine  iteelf  to  that  of  removing  from 
voters,  in  Parliamentary  elections,  the  disqualification  founded 
on  sex,— a  disqualification  equally  humiliating  and  injurious 
to  married  as  to  single  women ;  but  which,  when  rightly 
viewed,  is,  in  reality  and  truth,  far  more  humiliating  and 
degrading  to  the  men  who,  forming  the  majority,  clothed  with 
present  power,  whether  from  a  mean  and  contemptible 
jealousy  ora  craven  timidity,  are  unjust  and  unmanly  enou^ 
to  use,  or  rather  abuse,  that  power  so  as  persistently,  and  in 
the  face  of  all  reasonable  argument,  to  exclude  women  fro® 
the  franchise.  I  am,  &c.,  Thomas  Harb. 

Gosbury  Hill,  Jan.  20,  1875. 


Sir, — To  all  who  have  at  heart  the  cause  of  freedom  and 

i'ustice,  it  was  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Forsyth  should 
lave  proposed  to  specially  provide  against  married  women 
having  electoral  power ;  it  was  still  more  regrettable  that  so 
many  of  the  presumed  friends  of  the  cause  were  glad  to  in* 
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9f  I863w  had  ceiam^  , before  that  JegieUtiop 
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he  fou fetod  Women  to6,  who,  nom  some  ntteiiy 
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1802  )  but  at  any  tatetsaoh  a  stateiDeiit  does  aotioonfliet  with 
the  statistics,  upon.whiah,  W^#hould.4oi  well  to  Jm^tn  l 

Will  de4  ihit  Ldrd  Abe^AiWs  sttttemeirt,  whKjh  We  ^dorsed. 


^  oontend,  that  the  crimes  in 
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Wcr  argument  is  Only  inteiliglhle  dii  the  nufounded  assuinp- 
that  the  act  of  marriage  is  t&  cot^  a  vote  bn  a  womhn 
wl^  did  not  previously  hold-it ;  whereto  aM  thdt  is  at  present 
Allied  by  the  friends  of  the  equality  Of  married  and  singfe 
^en  is,  that  marriage  shaU  net  ^6b  a  woi^  Of  any  pae- 
riouB  rights,  electowd  pOWer  among  the  mimber.  A>  further 
inevitable  question  is  sUgge^  by  the  accident^  or  in^n- 
tional  disingenuousness  of  styling  this  act  ti  simple  justic^ 
“claiming  superiority  for' wOinen:’'  If  tO  taclude  married 
women  in , the  franchise  is  t6 'daim  snpertority  for  womdn, 
does  not  the  faet'that  WwitTied  men  may  possess  it  involve  an 

actual  superiority  of  privilege  !’•  "  ;n  'uim  )  .»•>  i\ 

Miss  Biggs  does  not  speak  at  all  too  bitter^  Of  'the  innflb- 
rality  of  the  eommon  law  of  England  in’  its  treatment  of 
women,  who  have  no  share  in  framing  it '1  Yet  surely  she 
must  see  that  sudh  im morality ^and  injustice' 'is  countenanced  • 
and  COndWd  when  women  themselVOs  are  Willing  fo  project 
ahd  support'  h  law  wbieh  diaU  malte 'marriage  a  flepnvation 
Of  political  power  to  any  Woman  acceptjhii^  it.  (Mri  Miss 
Biggs  •say'  why  marriage  Ohould  rob  'a  wWntoi'  of  her  civil 
status  while  it  leaves  a  man  untouched  ?  To  SknpbHr  swcfc  a 
state  of  law  is  every  bit  as  bad  as  to  make  it,  and  that  women 
are  found  who  boldly  claim  such  inequality  as  a  right  and  fit 
thing,  suggests  a  •despairing  content  with  present  condidons 
rather  IhaQlbelief  that  we  should  obtain  any  better  laws, “if or 
either  nuenva*  women,  by  the  intrOductioii'of  this  new  element 
of  eleotiorali)  power.  r  Sudhi-a  donrietien  m  strengthened  by 
Miss  Biggs's  ooiidading  aseertioii  as  to  how  '^unconstitnOieiia^ 
would  be  a  demanWfv  representation  for  non-hooseboldert.’’ . 
The  same  diargft  might  haws  been  brought  against  any  mea¬ 
sure  of  Hefonn  teat  has  ereb  been  introduced,  yet  the  in- 
variable  result  of  such  Keform  has  been  the  social  and 
polidcil  improvement  of  any  fretfa  class  to  whom  the  franchise 
has  been  extended.  This,  too,  teas  been  continually  and  justly 
declaimed  as  an  argument  for  the  poHey  of  extending  the 
fmnokise'to  women,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fini-lruits  of 
political  freedom  for*any  nlass  women  wiUbe  te  make  them 
sbrive  for  such  freedom  fov  ed^  to  teach  thein  tba>*^oonatitn- 
tumal^y”  of  all’  true  iteform,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
injustice  of  all  artificial  political  restrictions,  whether  of  sex 
or  ranfcj»  t  •  am,  Ac.,1-  ‘I  Bkn  'WotfiTWHoUnc  £lmt. 
OMiglet(ni,  iete  January;  1875.  ’'1  -  HjI/  ''  i),  .*.  .,  .  j 
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3if,-^In  a  note  on  Lord  Aberdare’suviews  as  to  tboiefimt  of 
the  lash  on  garotting,  you  seem  to  endorse  his  statemeut  that 
garotting  I  epickwio  was  put  down  hy>tho  end  of  1862. 
oomeitof,.  tee  adsocateai»of  the  lash  afiSrm  that  he  has  not 
proym  taatitee-^eatf'  did  not  .put  down  garotting,  nnd  yoa 
oi^dv  sunli.ak statement  as  absurd.  I  'fi  ri  j  =» 

Op  tbit  point  I  venturet  to  disagree  with  you,  and  to  express 
vrHh  the  advocates  of  the  las^  that 
itiord  Aberwre  has  not  proved  that  the^cat^did  not  put 
down  garotting,?  AbEsird  as  I  hold  the  view  to  ht)  that  the 
Mhuut  down  garottinj^-^ntinely  disproved  as  I  hold  it  to  be 
f  T  ^  bearing  upon  the  question,  extiiscto 

m  wmw  1. forwarded  to  you,  and  you  were  good  enough 
puWwb,  some  months  ago,>TrLoid  Aberdare’s  view  if 
pu8su)le,  more  absurd,  and  is  likewise  totally  at  variance  with 
ioklfki  u  Aberdare  asserts  that  the  crimes  p«n- 

th«  of  1868  were  put  down  by 

the  ^  f  .« Had  he  proved  this,  be  wenid  have  proved 
Im*  Statistics  to<  he/ delusive  and  vorthlasa.  But  he 

Met  it;  aad  itiia  knoetisiBtant  wkh  the  notoriooe 

U  M,/*hriui  ^  notiixmfrequently  in  requiaitiec,  though 
hnta^i?  the  lashia  inflicted  tom 


pbiiited  but  before,  that  crimes  of  violence  putiiehable  by  the 
lash  under  the  Act  of  1868  have  not  diminiiteed  alij  the 
country  over  since  the  pfuuiug  of  the  Act. — £d. 

- - -  •  V. 

,  I  THB  CWKyElOENClJ  Of  ATHEISM. 

Sir,-— I,  for  one,  hope  Mr.  Woolrych  is  right  in  jiolding 
that  **an  atheiet  in  hot  competent  to  be  a  vdtnesi  in  a  Otiort 
of  Justice."  To  lots  Of  us  fellahs  thte  worthy  mi^fistitate 
seome  very  Daniel  oome  to  judgoaent,”  aesome  man  once 
said  long  ago^  although  J  eonld  never  auilp  make  oqt  wJlwte'P 
lion’s  den  had  tp  do  with  the  judicial  bench  or  that  kind  of 


saia  long  ogo^  an^nougn  r  eowu  never  amte  maKs  oqt  wwte  n 
lion’s  d^n  had  tp  do  with  the  judicial  bench  or  that  kind  of 
thing.  However,  this  is  not  of  much  consequence,  because 
lots  of  things  were  written  in  thoite  tithok  ^tehhb  mlah 
can  understand.  My  reason  for  hoping  Mr.  Woolrych’s 
law  may  be  right  is  that  it  will  save  no  end  of  bother  to 
heaps  of  m^n  I  know.  I’ll‘j|;!ve  you  ode  instance.  'A 'few 
years' ago  I  got  into  trbuble  With  a  lady,  dhe  tras  nudried, 
and  there  was  a  Aivbhce  suit  and  ail  that  tort  of  thiUjg,  wHh 
me  and  a  lot  of  other  good  fellahs  as  co-respondente.  WOll, 
you  know,  I  was  rather  in  a  fix.  If  I  did  not  gh- into  the 
witness-box  and  swear  the  lady  was  innocenf)  so  far^ne'  Ptoto 
concerned,  peopte  would  belisve  her  guilty..  If  I  did — well, 
I  had  conscientious  •bfections  to  that  coarse^  yttu  see,  uiqie- 
otally  as  some  kind  of  penaltv,  the  rack  or  thumb-sonw,  or 
that  sort  of  thing,  might  attach  to  it  However,  my  mamma 
insisted,  and  so  nasty  people  said  I  had  perjured  myself. 
HoW)  don*t  ypu  see  old  fellah,  what  a  jolly  way  6f  'getting 
out  Of  speh  difficulties  Is  aflbrd,0d  by  Woptoctf^  deej- 
sfonl  If  it  is  good  taw,  ^y  ^man  in  a  fix  like  ffinip  will 
able  tp  please  hia  mamma  wiUnmt  running  the  rUk  olT  jihnim^ 
screws.  He  presents  himaelf  im  Court  for  the  purpose  pf 
bearing  wijteeM  iu  the  lady’s  tavour,  but  declines  to  take  an 
oath  b^use  he  does  not  happen  to  believe  in  a  God  and  those 
sort  of  things.  So  he  is  tffid  to  go  about  his  business,  and 
every  one  says  he  has  behaved  ia  a  very  gentlemanly  way  to 
the  lady  and  most  filially  to  his  revered  parent.  And  no  one 
suggests,  as  nasty  people  did  in  ray  case,  that  th,e  fellah  has 
perjured  himseif.  H  Mr.  Wooden’s  law  is  wrong,  it  ought 
to  1^  made  right  by  Act  of  Parliament^  and  so  say  HI  ua 

Cypiianaub.  J*aHV7;rW-,,,  ,,  ,  aaul; 


i  .H  i!  .  jiiJi  80iil>  <lo 

.  !  .......  POET&1r^'»n.)  i.i.M  n.--uli 

.  .■  ■  ■:■  iV  1 

'  "■  wjoritt}  A  tEAimi 

Titythetorrowlpfajio6i;rid?6pe,.‘ 

With  Gladstone’s  ^mphleie  dopm^  peiic^prth  tp  cope, 
Gladstone  who,  when  nia  power  was  young  nudHrength 
waaraal^  i  .,-.■■■.  -4  t.iuoi 

pitched  the  liiBh  Chureh  to  evsrlsating  smagh^  ' . 
Kow  brings  hia  needy  pen  and  talents  rare  oJ) 

To  fierce  assault  updn  the  Papal  Chair.'  .  it 

Beoming  thh  Church's  blesMng  or  its  ban, ^  ‘ 

He  hurls  his  inkstand  at  thh  'pobv  Cid'mai'i,'  '  ‘ 

And  from  his  snug  retreat  in  HorihArii  Walei  V*  , l.ti 
Infallibility  ami  all  its  pomp  a8Sfdls.~  ^  .  jj  iiiuiq 

Well,  he  ia  gone,  his  public  life  is  done,  .  ^  .oi.  * 

He’s  left  the  field  wh^  ail  hia  wan  won  p  jiV.iil  I’  ' 
His  closlim  years  he’ll  pass  in  peace,  we.hop^  ;  i 
With  all  we  human  race — except  the  Pope.  ^ 

But  as  we  bid  our  former  chief  a  sad  adieu,  ' 

Kimv  Diszy— now,  tny  hearty— now’s  the  time  toyutt; 
Let  Gladstone  figto  his  furious  fight  with  Rom^,'''  ;* 

Bat  fow—yoMon  the  AhyMcA priests  home,"’  , 

Bally  your  party,  raise  your  nag  on  bigh,^  "  / 

"  Down  wHli  all  priestcraft,”  be  your  5,'i 

The  Irish  monsto  Gladstone  and  bisi^^or^algw#.  >  tpHt 
To  sby  the  English  monster  is  a  th«ik  IpP  yow  ;  «il  .i 
The  troops  are  ready  when  cnarguyou  sound#.!  -il' 
Allies  to  aid  the  dera  are  swiftly  gatU^ng  irounA  n  I ' 
Ok  !  hear  the  cry  of  liberal  distress, '  '  ' 

Crane  to  our  aid  and  guide,  raid  lead,  «nd  blesa^  ^ 

No  leadews  have  we  got,  but  tfSMt  to  flukey ‘  ^  '  .,|.  .nn.o 
limba  of  tho  law  and  sooa  of  noble  dskes,  ;  ^  '2 

Or  hybrid  Quakers  who  will  never  do.  *  !  rdi 

Where  shall  we  turn.  Oh  !  Dizzy,  but  to  you  ?  ' 

Oome,  be  the  leader  of  our  valiaut  set^  *1 
Gladitone  out>trump  and  be  a  statesman  yet !  i  1  ^ 

Kadical. 
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EAEL  BUSSELL’S  EECOLLECTIONS  AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 

BecoUeetion$  and  Snggettioni — 1813-1873.  Bj  John,  Earl  Russell. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Earl  Russell’s  reminiscences  extend  over  a  very  long 
period,  during  which  he  must  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  observing  the  inner  life  of  men  whose  figures  have  been 
conspicuous  on  our  public  stage ;  but  those  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  who  go  to  his  book  expecting  to  find  it  as  enter¬ 
taining  as  the  *Greville  Memoirs.’  It  is  a  work  of  much 
less  sensational  pretensions.  It  is  not  even  entirely  new ; 
a  considerable  part  of  it  has  appeared  before  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  author’s  *  Speeches  and  Despatches.’  And 
the  new  portions  contain  no  damaging  revelations  of  mean 
private  motives  for  distinguished  actions,  of  personal  un¬ 
worthiness  in  objects  of  popular  homage.  These  pages  are 
as  free  from  scandal  as  ^Csesar’s  Commentaries.’  Their 
effect  is  rather^  to  raise  one’s  idea  of  the  magnanimity  of 
the  motives  that  actuate  public  life  in  England. 

Earl  Bussell’s  *  Recollections  ’  possess  little  attraction  as 
a  work  of  scandal,  and  at  first  sight  the  book  seems  to  be 
very  defective  as  a  work  of  art ;  it  looks  as  if  it  conformed 
to  no  principle  of  historical  or  autobiographical  composi¬ 
tion.  It  seems  desultory,  rambling,  and  disproportionate, 
tediously  diffuse  at  some  points,  and  inexplicably  brief  at 
others.  But  when  we  look  into  it  more  closely,  we  see 
that  the  *‘long  and  various  narrative,”  as  its  author  calls 
it,  is  less  disproportionate  when  it  is  viewed  in  its  proper 
light  as  a  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  considered  as 
the  basis  on  which  Earl  Russell  helped  to  reconstruct  the 
Whig  party.  Earl  Russell  touches  on  many  other  ques¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  comparatively  incidental  and  secondary. 
His  main  object  would  appear  to  have  been  to  tell 
how  he  first  thought  of  proposing  the  Reform  of  the 
Representation  as  a  rallying  cry  for  the  shattered  Whigs, 
and  through  what  difficulties  this  cry  carried  them  into 
power.  It  was  all  the  more  incumbent  on  Earl  Russell 
to  give  his  version  of  the  matter,  because  the  Quarterly 
Meview,  in  1869,  accused  him  of  opposing  the  proposals 
of  the  extreme  Radical  party,  in  1819,  of  substituting 
for  Sir  F.  Burdett’s  Bill  **  his  own  little  popgun  against 
Grampound,”  and  of  never  again  stirring  in  the  matter 
till  1826.  This  Earl  Russell  evidently  considers  a  mis¬ 
representation,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  rebut,  although, 
curiously  enough,  ho  is  very  reticent  about  Sir  F.  Burdett’s 
share  in  the  promotion  of  Reform.  When  Earl  Russell* 
began  to  meditate  the  reconstruction  of  the  Whig  party  on 
the  basis  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  the  question  was  not 
altogether  new.  The  anomalies  of  the  Electorate  had  been 
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of  past  achievements.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
S^nandal  incapacity  hastened  the  expulsion  of  the 
irruL  in  1841  unparalleled  financial  success  could  not 
•^^t  the  expulsion  of  the  Liberals  m  187f  It  is  just 
^ible  that  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  national  pnde  by 
terrible  Oabul  disaster  was  the  most  damaging  fact 
^inst  the  Whigs  in  the  election  of  1841,  as  the  Alabama 
filiation  did  more  than  anything  else  to  promote  what 
ig  called  the  Conservative  reaction.  Curiously  enough- 
hut  it  may  be  justly— Earl  Eussell  connects  the  defeat  of 
his  party  with  the  establishment  of  the  penny  post,  which, 
thomrh  not  a  very  heroic  piece  of  party  legislation,  was  not 
the  least  benefit  that  a  good  Government  could  confer. 
The  penny  post  at  first  did  not  pay,  and  the  Ministry  were 
at  thSr  wits’  end  to  meet  the  deficiency.  There  was  for 
three  years  together  a  deficit,  which  exposed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  powerful  reproaches  and  unanswerable  objec¬ 
tions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Public  opinion  echoed  those 
reproaches  and  those  objections,  and  produced  such  a 
degree  of  discontent  as  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for 
a  change  of  Administration.”  The  Whigs  fell  in  1841 
because  they  enacted  penny  postage ;  the  Liberals  fell  in 
1874  because  they  made  it  impossible  to  get  a  glass  of  ale 
after  midnight!  Great  effects  often  come  from  small 


abstruse  propositions,  and  embracing  at  once  in  his  large 
capacity  the  most  logical  demonstrations  with  the  most 
captivating  and  dazzling  rhetoric,  has  made  for  himself  a 
fame  which  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  will  suffer  no  eclipse,’^ 
In  another  place  he  compares  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquence  to 
that  of  Canning,  and  his  integrity  to  that  of  Lord  Althorp. 
But  he  thinks  that  Mr.  Gladstone  chose  his  Ministry  in 
1868  with  little  tact  or  discrimination.”  And  on  his 
foreign  policy  he  insinuates  a  very  severe  condemnation : _ 


I  cannot  think  that  I  was  mistaken  in  giving  way  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  as  head  of  the  Whig  Radical  party  of  England.  During  Lord 
Palmerston’s  ministry,  I  had  every  reason  to  admire  the  boldness  and 
the  judgment  with  which  he  directed  our  finances.  I  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  less  attached  than  I  was  to  national  honour  ; 
that  be  was  less  proud  than  I  was  of  the  achievements  of  our  nation 
by  sea  and  land  ;  that  he  disliked  the  extension  of  our  colonies ;  oc 
that  his  measures  would  tend  to  reduce  the  great  and  glorious^ 
empire  of  which  he  was  put  in  charge,  to  a  manufactory  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  a  market  for  cheap  goods,  with  an  army  and  navy  reduced! 
by  paltry  savings  to  a  standard  of  weakness  and  inefiiciency. 


causes. 


It  takes  the  big  half  of  Earl  Russell’s  volume  to  con¬ 
duct  us  to  the  fall  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  Ministry  in  1841. 
There  the  unity  of  the  work  ends.  What  follows  is  of  that 
fragmentary  kind  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  except 
at  inordinate  length,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  that 
cannot  be  said  to  be  of  very  pressing  interest.  One  very 
instructive  recollection  occurs  in  connection  with  Free 
Trade.  Earl  Russell,  though  he  proposed  the  imposition 
of  a  “  moderate  fixed  duty  ”  on  imported  com  in  opposition 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  sliding  sesde,”  seems  to  have  been 
secretly  convinced  that  Cobden  and  Bright’s  proposal  of 
Free  Trade  was  *'the  only  natural  course.”  *’  But  the 
Whig  country  gentlemen  were  not  prepared  for  so  bold  a 
measure.”  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Game  Laws, 
country  gentlemen,  whether  Wliig  or  Tory,  were  unwilling 
to  surrender  what  they  supposed  to  be  their  personal 
advantage. 

Suggestions,  perhaps,  would  be  more  welcomed  than 
Recollections  at  the  present  moment  by  Earl  Russell’s 
poHtical  friends ;  but  of  these  he  has  comparatively  few  to 
offer,  and  they  rather  take  the  form  of  regrets  over  missed 
opportunities.  As  his  chief  Recollection  is  that  he  induced 
the  Whigs  to  abolish  rotten  boroughs  and  reduce  the  elec¬ 
toral  qualification  to  a  lOZ.  household,  so  his  chief  Sugges¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  a  pity  that  he  was  not 
oble  to  fix  the  qualification  at  a  bl.  household.  By  an 
unguarded  expression,  he  makes  it  appear  as  if  his  main 
reason  for  regretting  the  Crimean  War  was  that  its  out- 
bre^  prevented  him  from  settling  the  franchise  on  a  5Z. 
basis.  Another  of  his  Suggestions  or  regrets  concerns  the 
disposal  of  the  endowments  of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
largest  of  the  chapters  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  Ireland.  He  quotes  a  number  of  testimonies 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  Mr.  French,  Mr.  Froude,  and  others 
to  the  reality  of  Irish  disorder  and  discontent  some  years 
ago,  the  value  of  which  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  several  years  old.  Earl  Russell  has  two 
remedies  for  Ireland;  an  improved  Land  Act,  and  the 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  so  as  to  render 
om  independent  of  their  fiocks.  For  this  last  purpose, 
as  18  well  known,  he  would  have  employed  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Establishment.  The  first  of  these 
already  been  partially  applied  in  a  Land  Act 
w  ich  is  still  capable  of  amendment ;  the  second  has  passed 
of  practical  politics.  Perhaps  the  only 
prac  ical  Suggestion  in  the  book  is  the  reference  to  Oliver 
romwell  s  83r8tem  of  representation  as  a  model  for  a  re- 
n  ution  of  seats ;  but  Earl  Russell’s  account  of  the 
^  vague  and  indistinct. 

’  1  ®  views  on  Mr.  Gladstone  will  receive  spe- 

bni  the  present  [crisis.  He  pays  a  warm  tri- 

pa  k  Gladstone’s  great  qualities.  There 

^  be  no  doubt,”  he  says,  *‘that  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  his 
fc  eloquence,  by  his  power  of  developing  the  most 


In  reply  to  these  insinuations,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  pro-  • 
bably  say  that  Earl  Russell  has  no  more  reason  now  than  he 
had  then  for  entertaining  such  suppositions ;  and  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  country  would  agree  with  him. 

It  would,  however,  be  most  ungenerous  to  imply  that  the 
veteran  Whig  leader,  who  has  earned  the  respect  of  all  by 
the  unwearying  public  activity  as  well  as  the  length  of  his 
life,  is  in  general  an  austere  judge  of  human  conduct,  or  is 
filled  with  an  overweening  belief  in  his  own  powers.  His 
judgments,  whether  of  friends  or  political  rivals,  are  framed- 
in  all  cases  in  a  most  conscientious  and  scrupulous  spirit  of 
fairness,  and  his  estimates  of  his  own  doings  and  abilities 
are  characterised  by  engaging  and  unaffected  modesty.  He 
hints  in  one  place  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  “  troubled  with 
a  conscience  and  his  righteous  anger  against  those  who  ' 
skulked  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam  ”  prompts  him  to  stig¬ 
matise  them  as  “  bandits but,  as  a  rule,  he  is  generously 
good-natured  rather  than  bitterly  or  rigorously  just.  The- 
greatest  injustice  that  he  does  in  the  volume  is  to  his  own 
powers  of  speech.  Ho  is  earnest  in  self-reproaches  for  an 
act  of  weak  indecision  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Austrian 
Note,  the  acceptance  of  which  might,  he  believes,  have 
averted  the  Crimean  War ;  and  he  bitterly  regrets  another 
hesitation  in  consequence  of  which  he  allowed  the  Alabama- 
to  escape  out  of  British  waters.  He  might,  perhaps,  in 
consideration  of  this  last  mistake,  have  expressed  himself 
with  more  reserve  concerning  an  indemnification  which  but 
for  him  would  never  have  been  open  to  be  demanded.  But 
a  statesman  who  in  the  evening  of  a  long  public  life  has* 
no  heavier  weight  on  his  conscience  than  occasional  acts  of 
indecision,  however  galling  these  may  be  to  the  memory 
from  the  gravity  of  their  consequences,  is  not  to  be  judged 
harshly. 


ME.  BLANCHARD  JEREOLD’S  NAPOLEON  HI. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  111.^  derived  from  State  Becordt,from  unpubUehed 
Family  Correepondence,  and  from  Personal  Testimony.  By  Blanchard 
Jerrold.  VoL  II.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

In  his  first  volume  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  devoted  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  relation  of  the  sapngs  and  acts  of  Napoleon  IH., 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  months  to  that  of  thirty  years.  We 
were  introduced  into  the  nursery,  and  shown  young  Louis  play¬ 
ing  with  leaden  soldiers  or  compassionately  watering  fiowers 
with  warm  water.  We  heard  him  uttering  his  first  words, 
and  we  were  treated  to  the  impressive  scene  that  took  place 
when  he  donned  his  first  pair  of  breeches.  Our  eyes  were 
made  to  swim  in  tears  by  the  relation  of  his  boyish  inclina¬ 
tion  towards  the  company  of  street  boys,  and,  passing  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  we  laughed,  simply  but  gleefully, 
at  the  ingenious  remarks  that  fell  from  Ins  baby  lips.  In 
this  way  we  were  pleasantly  entertained  with  Prince  Louis’s 
school-days  and  dawning  manhood.  The  boy  grew  out  of 
his  breeches ;  a  heavy  moustache  grew  over  his  lip,  and 
ambitious  designs  in  his  brain.  The  stripling  had  an  idea 
that  he  was  the  designated  successor  and  worthy  nephew  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  consequence  was  that  Mr.  Jerrold ’s  ^t 
pages  left  him  in  presence  of  a  supreme  tribunal,  being 
fnr  his  lif«  for  attftmntincr  to  realise  his  idea  at 


tried  for  his  life  for  attempting  to  realise  his  idea  at 

Strasburg.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  historian  now  resumes  the  chronicle  of  his  hero  s  career 
after  his  banishment  to  America.  We  regret  to  say  that 
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tJkis  new  phase  of  Prihoe  Lotus’s  histoiy,  iruch  as  it  is  tbld 
to  ns  hene,  ofifers  but  little  more  interest  than  the  account 
of  ’his  doings  when  he  was  still  in  swaddling  clothes.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  the  historian’s  fault ;  or  it  ms^  be  due  to  the 
absolute  bleakness  of  the  Prince’s  existence.  We  prefer 
the  latter  hypothesis.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1837,  Prince 
Napoleon  I^uis  Bonaparte  landed  in  America,  thanks 
to  the  clemency  of  Louis’  Philippe.  His  sojourn  among 
the  Americans  was  short ;  for  three  months  after  he  re- 
ombarked  for  Europe,  no  doubt  laughing  in  his  sleere 
at'  the  stupid  indulgence  of  his  French  judges.  During 
his  short  stay,  we  are  informed,  he  had’  the  Bchuylers, 
the  HamiHons,  and  the  Bayards  for  companions,  visited 
Washington  Irving,  and  was  much  lionised.  He  arrived 
in  London  In*  July,  1887,  and  proceeded  to  his  mother's 
siok-bedj  Queen  Hortense  was  dying,  and  her  son 
attended  her,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  to  the  last.  Mr. 
JeiTold,  who  has  -had  ^he  benefit  of  reading  memoirs  of 
Napoleon* the  Third's  mother  that  will  never  be  published, 
passes  an  ingenious  judgment  upon  this  lady.  In  her,  he 
says,  "the  good  overbears  and  almost  hides  the  bad.”  We 
are  not  'over-puritanic,  and  we  could  readily  accept  the 
present  author’s  encomium  upon  Hortense,  if  he  would  not 
persistently  assert  that  Napoleon  was  the  son  of  King  Louis. 
Hortense’s  son  subsequently  settled  down  in  Switzerland,  but 
he ‘did  not  long  abide  there  undisturbed  ;  Louis  Philippe's 
minister,  M.  Mole, ‘sternly  demanded  his  expulsion  from  a 
land  whence  he  could  easily  repeat  his  Strasburg  perform¬ 
ance.  Fcmt  this  act  Mr.  Jerrold  calls  M.  MoW  nasty  names, 
forgetting  that  \  subsequent  events  proved  how  right  that 
minister'  was  in  demanding  Prince  Louis’s  removal  to  more 
distant  quarters.  The  Switzers,  ever  jealous  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence,*  sturdily  resisted  the  injunction ;  and  unpleasant 
complications  might  have  ensued  if  Louis  Napoleon  had 
not  taken  himself  off  of  his  own  accord.  As  a  matter  of 
course^  he  returned  to  London,  which  has  ever  been  the 
place  of  shelter  of  political  refugees,  dethroned  monarchs, 
pretenders,  and  fraudulent  bankrupts.  His  departure  from 
Bwitzerland  Mr.  Jerrold  describe  as  extremely  moving : 
"an  eye-witness  of  the  soene  described  it  as  affecting 
many  to  tears.”  No  doubt ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  historian  has  the  right  to  fill  scores  of  pages  with  such 
futile  matter.  What  does  the  world  care,  for  instance, 
whether  or  not  Prince  Louis’s  horses  and  carriage  were  sold 
by 'auction ’at' Arenenberg  before  his  departure?  Mr. 
Blanchard  Jerrold  is  lavish  of  these  irrelevant  details,  of 
which'  the 'only  advantage  is  to  swell  his  volume.  We 
oitonot  refhain  from  finding  equally  Indicrous  the  author’s 
denunciations  against  those  who  'put  pressure  upon  the 
actfions'bf  one  who  so  unscrupulously  gagged  others,  and 
snapped ’his  fingers  at  liberty  with  the  easy  cynicism  of  a 
pupil  of  Loyola. 

'Louis  Napoleon  is  now  in  London.  We  find  him  "ambling 
nimbly  to  the  tune  'of  a  lute,"  and  his  somewliat  erratic 
mode  of  living  'gives  Mr.  Jerrold  some  trouble.  He  had 
powerful  friends  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  his  boon 
companion  was  Lord  EgKnton,  with  whom,  on  one  occa- 
siottl  he  capered  about  in  armour  at  a  sham  tournament. 
Hit’ behaviour  was 'certainly  not  very  decorous  for  a  future 
saviour  of  society.  That  he  should  have  joined  in  sham 
tournaments  is  not  surprising  ;  there  always  was  about  the 
man’  h  love  of  clap-trap,  a  passion  for  tinsel  crowns  and  a 
pomp  that  smacked  of  the  back  scenes  of  a  provincial  theatre  j 
btrt  that  he  should  have  played  the  truant  like  a  school¬ 
boy,  frequented  the  arcades  of  the  Haymarket,  and  turned 
a  Swcial  constable — not  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
for  the  fun  of  it  "—seems  rather  discrepant  with  the 
authoris  previous  accounts  of  his  retiring  disposition,  regular 
habits,'  and  hatred  of  vice.  That  he  was  not  precisely  a  St. 
Aritihony  Mr. ^  Jerrold  does  not  deny;  that  his  judgment 
was  riot  of'  the  wisest^  he  tacitly  admits  by  relating  a  duel¬ 
ling  'adventure  which  ended  by  Louis  Napoleon  and  his 
adversary  being  ignominiously  brought  up  at  Bow-street 
po*lice>*court.*  ^  Mr’.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  as  an  historiographer, 
is  ^'Seriobtjly  distressed ;  and  many  discrepancies  are  the 
obvfOus 'result.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  three  pages,  he  writes 
thahtbe  prince  was  "  no  saint,”  that  "  he  had  his  full  share 
of  ■thri^faimionable  vices  of  the  day,”  that  he  "  kept  a  mis 
tresS;^^' that’ he  was  "dissipated,”  and  had  five  horses;  and 


then,  a  few  lines  from  this,  wo  are’ told  th*i  ,"fn!an 
earliest  childhood  he  despised  effeminacy  and  disdiBi^ 
luxury,”  that  "he  ^nt’his  money  in  acts  of  benevo&a^ 
in  founding  schools  and  •  asylums,”  and  finaOly  that  "Ipi 
mode  of  living  was  rough  and  frugal”  ^  Ji,  then,  we  ate 
believe  the  present  account  of  Napoli’s  character,  fae  rie 
dissipated  and  well-conducted,  volatile  and  sexious,  and  ht 
united  in  a  happy  degree  the  lowest  vioOs  and  thenhigheit 

virtues.  ^  ^  . 

Still  Louis  Napoleon  found  time  to  work.  He  publ^h^  the 
'  Id^  Napoleonieimes,'  which,  as  the  author  rightly'reiri^i^ 
made  a  profound  impression  in  France.  The  conetitrfklbilig^ 
monarchy  was  not  over  popular,  and  the  Republic^  did 
regard  with  absolute  disfavour  the  writings  of  a  prince 
declared  himself  a  fervent  democrat.  Nor  can  there'  M 
any  doubt  that  the  future  Emperor  was,  wittingly  '^ 
unwittingly,  hitting  the  mark  by  blending  toother  lo 
puzzling  muddle  democratic  and  Napoleonic  ideas,  Mr.  j 
Blanchard  Jerrold  gives  an  elaborate  appreciation' of; tS 
*  Idees  Napoleoniennes,'  of  which  we  will  only  extract 
ingenious  and  suggestive  discovery  that  **  Prince  LoiriS  i 
and  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  Radical.  ^  It  v'l 
pity  that  Ikir.  Jerrold  should  not  follow  up  .by  ^v^  I 
definition  of  what  a  Radical  is.  Is  a  Radical  hC  wlio  inv^ 
the  will  of  the  people  and  rei^s  over  a  people  in  contoii||ii 
of  popular  will  ?  Is  he  a  Radical  who  maintains  that  most 
democratic  of  institutions,  universal  suffrage,  and 
with  it  to  the  point  of  filling  the  urns  with  more  adheajA 
than  there  are  electors?  Does  a  virtuous  Radical 
rously  bestow  other  people’s  money  on  his  own  suppor^ 
and  friends  ?  Does  he  recommend  liberty,  ^d  then 
press  it,  approve  of  discussion,  and  shoot  or  pri^cribe, 
who  diwuss  his  acts  ?  On  these  speculations  Mr.,BI^(iarj 
Jerrold  throws  no  light,  and  passes  on  to  the  prep3iati^ 
for  the  disbarkment  at  Boulogne.  ^  ; 

This  last  but  one  attempt  to  save  society  is  yrell  kxibvi; 
and  Mr.  Jerrold’s  relation  of  it  offers  no  novel  feature,  saw 
the  fact  that  it  shows  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  carefuOTj 
conceals  what  should  remain  in  the  dark.  NapoleOn  b  fol¬ 
lowers,  however,  he  is  compelled  to  admit,  were  a 
throng  of  malcontents  and  adventurers.”  With  thes^trast- 
worthy  followers, — to  whom,  by  Mr.  Jerrold’s  admissi^ii 
would  have  been  hazardous 'to  entrust  so  much  as  o^eji  i 
pocket-handkerchief,— and  with  a  live  eagle,  Louis  Na^l^ 
embarked  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh^  and  sailed  for  Bomo^^^ 
The  prince  and  the  motley  throng  disembarked  on  the  cci« 
near  Boulogne,  and  having  captured  a  jacket  of  custo^ 
house  officials,  th^  entered  the  town,  cried  '*Vive  IJm^ 
reur,”  threw  hand/^s  of  money  in  the  faces  of  the  astqnu^: 
inhabitants,  and  arrived  before  the  barracks,  where  theja^ 
appearanoe  of  the  officer  in  command  chang9<^  the 
"Vive  rEmj)ereur”  into  those  of  "sauve  qui  j>eut.’’.j 
i  Louis’s  partisans  took  promptly  to  their  heels,  an^we^ 
closely  foUpwedby  Prince  Louis  himself  ^not  before, 
he  had  discharged — by  accident  as'  it  was  aUegjBd — ^ 
and  wounded  a  soldier.  The  unfortunate  eagle  was,  hat  to 
extricate  itself  as  it  best  might.  The  boat  in  *which 
miscreants  sought  refuge  could  not  reach  the  City  of 
burgh,  and  was  captured.  And  Louis  Naj)oleon  saw  him^ 
again  in  the  powpr  of  the  law,  charged  with.  ♦  crime  simihi 
to  that  w^hich  had  led  to  his  banishment.  .  t 

One  would  have  thought  that  Louis  Philippe  could 
have  allowed  this  opportunity  to  pass  of  getting  rid  of  w 
inoorrigible  malefactor.  But  Louis  Napoleon  was  regarded 
as  ^somewhat  insane,  and  in  any  case  harmless.  He 
therefore  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Ham  for  the  remaindttM 
his  days,  while  his  accomplices  were  sentenced  to  vanow 
terms  of  imprisonment.  According  to  the  present 
M.  Guizot  and  M.  de  Remusat  were  informed  of  the 
jected  descent  by  their  London  spies,  whereat  Mr.  Blanch^ 
Jerrold  feels  aggrieved,  forgetting'  that  mouchardt 
increased  and  multiplied  more  than  under  the  imjjcrial  , 
At  Ham  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  do  jiretty 
what  he  liked  except  to  run  away.  He  8j)ent  his  Ithne  ^ 
literary  labour,  giving  attention  to  a  multitude  of  subjoeiX 
from  history  to  the  beet-root  sugar  question.  His  chi^ 
dnetion  was  on  the  ‘Extinction  of  Pauperism, ’-^a 
full  of  the  most  ardent  Radicalism.  His  writing  attracts 
the  attention,  and  his  fate  excited  the  jiity,  of  several  ^ 
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and  an  end.  Peacock’s  are  incoherent,  arena  sine  ccHce.  If, 
however,  his  form  is  less  perfect,  his  matter  is  far  more 
yarious.  The  author  has  two  worlds  to  draw  upon— the 
present  and  the  past.  He  is  also  classical  in  what  is,  after 
all,  the  distinctive  token  of  a  classic,  the  adequacy  and 
adaptation  of  style  to  subject.  Ce  qui  n^est  pas  ecrit  ne 
dure  says  Sainte  Beuve;  the  converse  is  equally  true 
when  the  intrinsic  worth  of  substance  bears  any  fair  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  elaboration  of  style.  Peacock’s  prose  works  are 
ecrits  every  word ;  and  though  others  have  sometimes  said 
things  better  worth  sapng,  few  have  so  consistently 
abstained  from  speaking  when  nothing  was  to  be  said. 

Miss  Nicolls  materially  assists  us  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  genesis  of  her  grandfather’s  writings  by  the  information 
that  in  his  youth  he  was  much  occupied  with  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  comedies  and  farces,  none  of  which  are  likely  to  see 
the  light.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  Peacockian  novel 
as  an  abortive  comedy.  A  comedy  Mr.  Peacock  never  could 
have  written,  for  the  construction  of  a  plot  was  wholly  beyond 
his  power.  His  dialogue,  instinct  with  vis  comica  as  it  is, 
is  much  too  set  and  formal  for  the  stage ;  and  a  certain 
frigidity  of  imagination,  needing  the  application  of  a  power¬ 
ful  stimulus,  converts  the  comedy  of  situation  and  incident 
into  farce.  The  same  absence  of  delicacy  renders  hiTw 
indifferent  to  gradations  of  character.  His  personages  are 
either  mere. ciphers  or  incarnate  crotchets.  In  his  delinea¬ 
tions  of  character,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  he  acta 
seriously  on  the  opinion  paradoxically  enunciated  by  the 
antiquary  in  his  *  Gryll  Grange,’  that  the  ancient  painters 
were  the  better  for  their  ignorance  of  perspective.  Each 
figure  is  complete  in  itself  in  the  sense  of  independence  of 
the  rest  of  the  group,  but  incomplete  in  so  far  as  it  repre¬ 
sents  but  a  single  human  quality — a  fragment  of  a  man. 
The  Scythrop  of  'Nightmare  Abbey,’  styled  by  Lord 
Houghton 


■  One  of  these  was  George  Sand,  whose 

tri^^s  Napoleon  the  historian  produces.  Another 
—  .  George  Sand  seems  to  have  held  the 

in  high  regard,  but  if  the  present  reviewer  is  to 
“  Sand  said  to  him  three  years  ago,  she 
i.  As  to  M.  Louis  Blanc,  he 
account  of  his  visits  to  Ham. 


tingoished  persons. 

■  letters  i-  - 

was  M.  Louis  Blanc, 

captive 

believe  what  George 
completely  altered  her  opinion, 

wrote  a  dignified  and  severe  £  x  -x 

In  alluding  to  it,  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  says  that  it  was 
written  "  under  the  smart  of  recent  proscription,  and  that 
it  "bears  traces,  in  every  paragraph,  of  prejudices  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  historian  and  the  man.”  This  is  a  kind  of 
remark  which,  did  M.  Louis  Blanc  take  the  trouble  to 
notice  it,  he  might  strongly  quaUfy.  All  those  who  have 
read  the  Revelations  Historiques  know  that  Louis  Blanc, 
who  chivalrously  supported  a  motion  for  the  recall  of  the 
law  of  proscription  against  the  Bonaparte  family,  speaks  of 
Napoleon  HI.  with  an  asperity  which  never  excludes  impartial 
feeling,  and,  apparently,  Mr.  Jerrold  ignores  the  fact  that 
Louis  Blanc  was  not  exiled  after  the  Coup  d’Etat,  but 
sought  refuge  in  England  a  considerable  time  before. 
Although  a  writer  who  endeavours  to  justify  the  acts  of  an 
autocratic  sovereign  must  necessarily  do  so  at  the  expense 


one. 

In  1846  Louis  Napoleon  escaped  from  Ham,  after  six 
years  of  imprisonment,  under  the  clothes  of  a  working  man 
named  Badinguet,  an  appellation  by  which  he  was  ever  after¬ 
wards  designated  by  his  adversaries.  Of  the  relation  of  his 
two  years’  stay  in  England,  the  reader  will  be  principally 
interested  by  the  letters  concerning  Napoleon  written  by 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  The  revolution  of  1848  came,  and 
while  Louis  Philippe  was  crossing  the  channel  as  an  exile, 
the  future  Emperor  was  posting  back  to  Paris.  After  the 
habit  of  disinterested  pretenders,  he  informed  the  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government  on  his  arrival,  of  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Eepublic,  of  his  willingness  to  serve  it.  In  reply, 
the  new  Government  requested  him  to  go  away  as  fast  as  he 
had  come.  Driven  again  to  England,  the  pretender  never¬ 
theless  followed  political  events  with  keen  attention,  and  his 
friends  in  France  paved  the  way  for  his  return.  He  did  not 
stand  for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but,  when  the  spirit 
of  reaction  had  set  in,  he  came  forward  in  the  complementary 
elections,  and  was  sent  to  the  House  by  five  departments. 
The  enemy  was  at  length  in  the  fortress.  The  time  was 
propitious,  the  leaders  of  the  reaction  unscrupulous,  and  the 
bourgeoisie  as  ready  as  ever  to  give  the  hand  to  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  sovereign.  With  this  first  step  of  Louis  Napoleon  j 
towards  power,  the  second  volume  of  the  present  work  comes 

j.  ^  _  1  -rTT  - «  *  _  *  .  _ 


an  humorous  portraiture”  of  Shelley,  is  not 
even  a  caricature.  It  has  one  trait  and  one  situation  in 
common  with  the  original,  and  that  is  all.  Peacock  im- 
doubtedly  did  intend  it  for  a  portrait,  and  his  failure  gives 
us  the  measure  of  his  ability  in  this  department.  Tet,  as 
the  stones  of  an  arch  from  which  the  keystone  is  withdrawn 
have  been  known  in  falling  to  arrange  themselves  into 
another  arch,  so  the  Peacocklau  uumedj,  orumbUng  to 
pieces  for  want  of  unity  of  action  and  discrimination  of  cha¬ 
racter,  shaped  itself  into  the  Peacockian  novel.  The  lucky 
discovery  was  accidentally  made  that  it  was  enough  to  bring 
a  numl^r  of  odd  people  together,  set  them  to  talk,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  manage  itself.  Nothing  could  have  made 
this  style  of  composition  a  success  but  extraordinary  wit 
and  knowledge,  accompanied,  let  us  add,  by  a  vein  of  fancy 
and  feeling,  and  a  love  of  natural  beauty,  which,  though  not 
of  the  essence  of  the  writer’s  genius,  constituted  most  agree¬ 
able  reinforcements. 

-All  the  characteristics  of  Peacock’s  novels  are  visible  in 
his  first,  '  Headlong  Hall,’  which  presents  no  token  of  im¬ 
maturity  except  tlmt  arising  from  a  comparatively  limited 
knowledge  (rf  the  world.  The  author  had  heretofore  been 
conversant  rather  with  books  than  men,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  men  talk  like  books.  The  dialogue  occasionally 
lapses  into  dissertation,  with  a  slight  flavour  of  pedantry, 
abundantly  redeemed,  notwithstanding,  by  the  prevalent 
spirit  of  robust  and  genial  humour.  The  motive  of  the 
operetta,  to  employ  the  author’s  own  term  used  on  another 
occasion,  is  his  favourite  thesis  of  the  superiority  of  ancient 
to  modem  times,  involving,  as  a  corollary,  the  deterioration 
of  the  human  race.  The  argumentative  superiority  of  the 
bilious  Escot  over  the  sanguine  Foster  is  too  marked  to 
leave  a  doubt  of  the  author’s  own  predilections ;  and  Mr. 
Jenkison,  who  is  supposed  to  hold  the  balance,  is  the 
feeblest  character  in  the  book.  Such  a  paradox  cannot  be 
supported  without  sophistry.  "  Do  you  think,”  asks  Mr. 
Escot,  triumphantly,  "  that  the  mariners  of  England  are  in 
any  one  respect,  morally  or  intellectually,  superior  to  those 
who  preserved  the  liberties  of  Greece  under  the  direction  of 
Themistocles  ?  ”  As  if  the  sailors  who  manned  the  fleet  at 
Salamis  had  been  professionals,  as  if  the  entire  culture  of 


Z  j  %  Peacock.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right 

p  ^  Biographical  Notice  by  his  Grand- 

ghter,Rhth  Nicolls;  and  Portrait.  Edited  by  Henry  Cole, 
B.  In  Three  Volumes.  Bentley. 

[First  Notice.] 

5  greet  the  republication  of  Mr.  Peacock’s  writings 
something  of  the  feeling  which  may  be  conceived  to 
e  recovery  of  a  lost  classic.  The  comparison  holds 
as  regards  the  long  eclipse  of  the  books,  their  merit, 
he  pecuhar  characteristics  of  the  latter.  With  one 
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table  parody  of  Canaing’a  sopliistioal  defence  of  rott^ 
boroi^hs : — 

“  That  iB  the  beauty  of  it,”  said  Saithenyn.  “  Some  parU  of 
rotten,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  sound.” 

“  It  is  well,”  said  Elphin,  “  that  Bome  parts  are  Bound ;  it 
better  that  all  were  so.” 

“  So  I  heard  some  people  say  before,”  said  Seitbenyn  j  «  pera^ 
people,  blind  to  venerable  antiquity,  that  very  unamiable  sort  d 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  their  reaeon.  But  I  u. 
the  parts  that  are  rotten  give  elasticity  to  those  that  are  Bound- 
they  give  them  elasticity,  elasticity,  elasticity.  If  it  were  all  boudj’ 
it  would  break  by  its  own  obstinate  stiffness.  The  soundnoBB  a 
checked  by  the  rottenness,  and  the  stiffness  is  balanced  by 
elasticity.” 

Thirty  years  elapsed  between  ‘Crotchet  Castle’  and 
‘  Cry  11  Grange  yet  the  works  are  fundamentally  alike 

The  parallel,  however,  is  not  more  complete  than  the 
trast.  Cordially  concurring  with  Mies  Nicolls  that  ‘  OryH 
Grange,’  written  ae  it  was  at  seventy-five,  gives  proof  of 
the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  author’s  mind,  we  can  by  m 
means  agree  with  her  that  “  it  is  as  full  of  wit,  humour,  Mid 
thought  as  his  earlier  tales.”  ‘Crotchet  Castle’  disjdiyi 
his  peculiar  power  in  its  zenith,  ‘  Gryll  Grange  ’  hi  iu 
decline.  The  interval  may  be  measured  by  that  betweei 
the  hearty  geniality  of  the  Dr.  Folliott  of  the  first  book— 
the  incarnation  of  the  writer’s  affections  and  demoliska^ 
general  of  his  aversions — and  his  wraith,  the  Dr, 
(^imian  of  the  second.  Dr.  Folliott  seldom  opem  hk 
mouth  without  raising  a  laugh  at  some  one  else;  Dr. 
Opimian  scarcely  excites  a  smile,  save  at  his  own  expease, 
from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other.  With  the  torpidity 
of  the  humour  an  incipient  intellectual  ossification  is  sm- 
ciated  ;  the  writer’s  paradoxes,  at  first  the.  mere  curiositwi 
of  his  mental  cabinet,  have  grown  indispensable  pieoei 
of  its  furniture ;  his  predilections  have  become  pi^ 
judices,  and  his  crotchets  crazes.  The  satire  cm  tks 
shams  of  modem  progress  overshoots  its  mark,  or  nfiMr 
another  object  is  unwittingly  and  insensibly  substitHtidf; 
and,  instead  of  laughing  at  the  presumption  of  youth,  m 
find  ourselves  smiling  at  the  peevi^ness  and  distrust  <rf  old 
age.  Not  a  little  of  the  serenity  of  age,  it  is  just  to  Biy, 
tempers  the  general  impression  of  the  picture  ;  the  decay  cl 
satiric  power  is  accjompanied  by  a  marked  advance  in  t»* 
demess  and  earnestness  of  feeling,  nor  is  there  any  faUiig^ 
off  in  force  and  precision  of  style.  K  unable  to  soaAi 
with  sarcasm,  Dr.  Opimian  can  still  deliver  sturdy  blowi  ai 
a  serious  controversialist ;  many  of  the  literary  critid** 
put  into  his  mouth  are  very  valuable.  His  range  of  dh* 
cussion,  however,  is  much  narrower  than  his  prototype 
and  bears  much  the  same  ratio  of  importance  to  it  as  tlie 
investigation  of  the  conceivability  of  a  bald  Venus,  » 
anxiously  pursued  in  ‘  Gryll  Grange,’  does  to  that  into  tk 
decoram  of  an  undraped  Venus,  so  amusingly  argued  if 
‘  Crotchet  Castle.’  To  open  ‘  Crotchet  Castle  ’  is  to  ligk 
on  some  brilliant  discussion,  masterly  piece  of  natural  ds* 
scription,  or  sarcastic  analysis  of  personal  foibles  or  pablic 
quackeries.  Nothing  much  richer  can  be  imagined  thae 
the  ranaway  banker’s  epistle  to  his  daughter  from  the  Stik 
of  Apodidraskiana.  The  young  lady’s  own  character  is  ooa* 
ceived  in  a  higher  mood ;  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  sk 
impersonates  the  object  of  the  writer’s  early  affectiom, 
whom  he  has  also  celebrated  in  the  beautiful  lines  “Op 
Bevisiting  Newark  Abbey,”  and  the  pearl  of  his  poetioil 
treasury,  “  Love  and  Age.”  It  is  impossible  to  part  from 
his  novelettes  without  a  word  on  the  admirable  lyri® 
liberally  introduced  into  them,  so  striking  in  their  contrid 
to  the  artificiality  and  formality  of  his  more  elaborate  poetkd 
efforts.  Perfectly  unambitious,  they  are  within  their  rang! 
perfectly  successful,  from  the  ringing  ballad  of  “Qwet- 
wynwyn  the  Bold  ”  to  such  festive  catches  as  “  Seam® 
Three”:  — 

Seamen  three !  What  men  be  ye  ? 

Gotham’a  three  wise  men  we  be. 

Whither  in  your  bowl  ao  free  ? 

To  rake  the  moon  out  of  the  sea. 

The  bowl  goea  trim.  The  mooa  doth  shine. 

And  our  ballast  is  old  wine ; 

And  your  ballast  is  old  wine. 

Who  art  thou  so  hard  adrift  ? 

I  am  he  they  call  old  Care. 

In  this  bowl  we  will  thee  lift.  * 

No,  I  may  not  enter  there. 


of  the  Athenian  tar  of  the  Salaminian  period  as  one  whose 
accomplishments  only  qualified  him  fta^ay  xaXetrat  icat 

*fi¥mrttirai  €iwtty. 

‘  Melincourt,’  the  next  novel  on  the  list,  appears  to  us  an 
ioforior  performance,  in  Spite  of  the  favourable  opinion  of 
Shelley,  whose  suffrage  was  gained  by  its  more  intimate 
relation  to  questions  of  social  and  political  reform.  The 
book  splits  upon  the  same  rock  as  many  another  work  of 
humour,  from  the  days  of  Aristophanes  downwards,  the 
inadequacy  of  a  single  idea,  excellent  in  itself,  to  afford 
material  for  an  elaborate  composition.  The  notion  of  the 
introduction  of  a  well-bred  ourang-outang  to  human  society 
is  admirable,  and  the  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  the 
child  of  nature  and  the  follies  and  vices  of  artificial  exist¬ 
ence  is  full  of  piquancy,  but  the  conception  does  not  afford 
Huificieni  groundwork  even  for  a  novelette,  and  the  rest  is 
mere  padding.  Some  of  this,  too,  is  of  very  inferior  quality; 
the  satii'e  on  the  Lake  poets  is  clumsy  and  tasteless  in  the 
extreme.  Nor,  apart  from  the  broad  farce  of  the  principal 
situation,  is  the  humour  up  to,  the  usual  mark.  The  best 
hit  is,  perhaps,  the  composure  of  the  philosophical  divine 
upon  occasion  of  the  financial  disaster  which  he  has  fore¬ 
seen,  and  taken  such  excellent  care  to  provide  against  so  far 
as  he  is  personally  concerned : — 

“But,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Fax,  “as  you  seem  to  have  perceived  the 
iastability  of  what  is  called  (like  /uptu  a  non  luoendoi)  the  Jirm  of 
Smokesbiidow,  Airbubble,  Hoptbetwig,  and  Company,  why  did  you 
not  warn  your  flock  of  the  impending  danger?  ” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  “I  dined  every  week  with 
one  of  the  partners.” 

‘Nightmare  Abbey’  is  a  great  improvement.  Shelley 
speaks  with  just  praise  of  “the  lightness,  chastity,  and 
strength  of  its  language,”  though,  slightly  misconstraing  its 
tendency  as  a  whole,  he  admonishes  his  correspondent  in  a 
memorable  sentence,  that  “the  misdirected  enthusiasm  of 
Scythrop  is  what  Jesus  Christ  calls  the  salt  of  the 
earth.”  The  author’s  purpose  seems  to  us  accurately 
expressed  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Shelley:  “I  think  it 
necessary  to  make  a  stand  against  the  encroachments  of 
black  bile.”  The  moody  and  sardonic  spirit  of  the  reigning 
school  of  poetry — a  spirit  at  tBio  day  only  too  rampant  in 
a  slightly  disguised  form — is  contrasted  with  “  the  cheerful 
and  solid  wisdom  of  antiquity”  in  a  vein  of  sense  and 
pleasantry  worthy  of  the  latter.  The  personages  are  more 
numerous  and  interesting  than  in ‘Headlong  Hall,’  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion  less  erudite  or  speculative;  the  plot  makes 
a  nearer  approach  than  usual  to  unity  of  action ;  and  the 
writer  is  shielded  against  extravagance  by,  on  this  occasion, 
directing  his  assault  against  extravagance  itself — exagge¬ 
ration  beyond  the  reach  of  caricature.  Scythrop  himself 
can  do  no  more  than  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  a  consistent 
pessimism : — 

“  You  aro  perfectly  in  the  right,  Mr.  Toobad.  Evil,  and  mischief, 
and  misery,  and  confusion,  and  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
death,  and  dist  ane,  and  assassination,  and  war,  and  poverty,  and 
pestilence,  and  famine,  and  avarice,  and  selfishness,  and  rancour, 
and  jealousy,  and  spleen,  and  malevolence,  and  the  disappointments 
of  philanthropy,  and  the  faithlessness  of  friendship,  and  the 
crosses  of  lovo — all  prove  the  accuracy  of  your  views,  and  the 
truth  of  your  system  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  infernal 
iaterrnption  of  this  fall  down  stairs  may  throw  a  colour  of  evil  on 
the  whole  of  my  future  existence.” 

“  My  dear  boy,”  said  Mr.  Toobad,  “you  have  a  fine  eye  for  conse¬ 
quences.  ” 

The  transition  is  striking  to  ‘Maid  Marian,’  a  most 
cheerful  little  book,  but  affording  less  scope  for  quotation 
than  any  of  the  rest.  The  key-note  of  the  equivalence  of 
Might  and  Bight  is  perhaps  sounded  a  little  too  loudly  and 
often,  and  the  charm  of  the  tale  consists  principally  in  its 
thoroughly  sylvan  spirit  and  the  interspersion  of  delightful 
snatrlies  of  song.  What  the  Sherwood  foresters  are  to 
Maid  Marian  the  Cambrian  bards  are  to  the  ‘Misfortunes 
of  Elphin,’  a  story  unequal  by  reason  of  the.  inequality  of 
the  Audition  to  which  the  author  has  strictly  adhered, 
but  irresistibly  amusing '  wherever  it  has  allowed  bim  to 
indulge  his  bent  towards  satire  and  broad  comedy.  The 
picturesque  and  the  humorous  have  seldom  been  more 
i«4icitou^y  blended  than  in  the  narrative  of  the  inundation 
in  the  initial  chapters.  There  are  passages  of  description 
worthy  of  Scott  at  his  best ;  while  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
gioner’s  apology  for  his  rotten  embankment  is  an  inimi¬ 
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Wherefore  bo?  'Tis  Jove’s  decree 

In  a  bowl  Care  may  not  be. 

In  a  bowl  Care  may  not  be. 

Fear  ye  not  the  waves  that  roll  ? 

Jfo,  in  oharmed  bowl  we  swim. 

What  the  charm  that  floats  the  bowl  ? 

Water  may  not  pass  the  hrim. 

The  bowl  goes  trim.  The  moon  doth  shine. 

And  oar  ballast  is  old  wine : 

And  your  ballast  is  old  wine. 

This  praise  may  be  extended,  with  some  qualifications,  to 
“Paper  Money  Lyrics,”  humorous  assaults,  prompted  by  the 
panic  of  1825,  on  one  of  the  author’s  pet  antipathies, 
“the  safe  and  economical  currency  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  paper  promises,  made  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
that  the  promise  shall  always  be  a  payment,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  shall  always  be  a  promise.” 

Of  the  longer  poems  and  other  works  republished  or 
omitted,  as  well  as  of  the  execution  of  their  several  tasks 
by  editor,  expositor,  and  biographer,  we  must  speak  on 
another  occasion.  R-  O’- 

CAPITALISM  AND  SOCIALISM. 

gocialistn:  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Remedies  Considered. 
Be  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Chard.  Founded  on 
the  German  work  Kapitalismus  und  Socialismus,  by  Dr.  A.  E.  F. 
Schaffle  Ex-Minister  of  Commerce  in  Austria,  and  late  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  Henry  3.  King 
and  Co. 

The  bey-note  of  this  work  is  struck  in  the  following 

sentences : _ **  The  fresh  currents  of  a  powerful  movement, 

new  sweeping  across  every  countay  in  Europe,  are  felt  by 
adl,  and  dreaded  by  not  a  few.  Socialism  and  democracy 
are  words  of  pregnant  meaning,  and  the  antagonism 
between  the  possessing  and  the  labouring  classes  becomes 
daily  more  evident  and  more  alarming.  The  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  of  worlring  men  to  assert  their  claims  ;  the  unwelcome 
interruptions  of  industrial  pursuits  by  means  of  strikes,  are 
some  of  the  indications  (and  others  are  not  wanting)  to 
warn  us  of  a  powerful  ferment  which  now  is  agitating  the 
heart  of  our  labouring  people.  Some  think  that  what  we 
experience  now  are  only  the  first  waves  of  an  advancing 
flood — a  great  social  revolution.  The  old  *  patriarchial 
relationship  ’  between  the  paid  artisan  and  the  capitalist 
who  employed  him  has  disappeared,  to  return  no  more.” 

In  other  words,  the  time  is  out  of  joint.  There  are  a 
great  many  doctors  about  who  profess  to  be  able  to  set  it 
right ;  some  of  them  armed  with  Communistic  nostrums, 
which,  in  Dr.  Eisenbart’s  fashion,  are  calculated  to  cure 
every  evil  by  suppressing  human  nature  altogether.  Others, 
who  do  not  consider  themselves  entitled  to  elaborate  their 
remedies  without  having  previously  made  a  proper  study  of 
mao,  are  fully  ready  to  cut  deep,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
remove  a  bad  ulcer;  but  they  would  think  the  surgical 
operation  carried  rather  too  far  if  the  whole  individuality 
ot  the  patient  were  to  vanish  under  the  beneficent  knife. 
Dr.  Schaffle,  one  of  the  so-called  Professorial  Socialists  ” 
{Katlieder-^ozialisten)  of  Germany,  does  not  belong  to  the 
Communistic  school.  Moreover,  when  he  gave  those  lec¬ 
tures,  which  were  afterwards  collected  as  a  book,  he  care- 
f^y  guarded  himself  against  the  charge  of  Radical  tenden¬ 
cies  in  politics.  Nevertheless,  both  his  style  of  speech  and 
his  reformatory  propositions  were  occasionally  such  that 
the  delicate  ears  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  here  would 
have  been  shocked,  had  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann  presented  a 
Htoral  translation. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Schiiffle,  whose  renown  as  an  econo¬ 
mist  WM  vmy  insignificant  indeed  until  a  political  event 
^w  him  out  from  this  obscurity,  has  had  his  day  of 
Damasciw,  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  inverse  sense.  Formerly 
Irving  in  the  hind  ranks  of  professorial  socialism,  he  sud- 
uly  turned  over  a  new  leaf  by  becoming  a  member  of  one 
0  the  most  reactionary  Ministries  which  Austria  has  had 
armg  the  last  ten  years.  It  w’as  a  IMinistiy  of  a  highly 
aristocratical,  feudalist,  and  even  clericalist  tinge ;  mainly 
composed  of  utterly  unknown  men,  w’^hose  strange  names  • 
Remised  very  much  the  risible  faculties  of  the  scoffing 
lennese.  Dr.  Schiiffle  was  one  of  those  unexpected 
arrivals  in  the  political  world.  Mere  Court  favour,  founded 
on  nobody  knew  w’hat,  had  raised  him  all  at  once  to  the 
position  of  Minister  of  Commerce  in  this  reactionary 


Hohenwart-Habiotinek-Jirecaek  Cabinet.  Men  asked  each 
other  with  astonishment  the  meaning  of  the  extraordinar}r 
procedure  of  the  Crown ;  and  when  they  learnt  that  Dr. 
Schaffle  originally  was  a  Katheder-Sozialiat,  the  mystery 
only  grew  denser.  Soon  afterwards  they  found  that  the 
elevation  to  power  had  the  effect  of  considerably  modifying 
the  views  of  this  former  preacher  of  a  new*  social  gospel. 
The  Austrian  people,  however,  would  not  suffer  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  queerly-assorted,  evil-portending  Cabinet ;  and 
the  many-sided  Professor  of  Politics^  Economy  had  \o  go 
bock  to  his  books. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Schaffle  had  inwardly 
justified  his  entrance  into  a  Tory  Government  by  certain 
obvious  historical  recollections.  Perhaps  he  remembeied 
that  Platon  had  combined  aristocratic  views  in  cuiTent 
politics  with  far-reaching  notions  of  a  future  Common¬ 
wealth.  Or,  may  be,  he  thought  of  Thomas  Moms  com¬ 
posing  his  Best  Republic  ”  on  the  Utopian  pattern,  ajid 
remaining  a  Conservative  all  the  while  ;  or  of  Campanelln, 
the  Dominican  monk,  writing  his  Civitas  Solis  as  well  a« 
advocating  the  claims  of  the  Papacy ;  or  of  some  French  St. 
Simonists  turning  speculators  at  the  Exchange,  and  foundeie 
of  the  Credit  Mohilier  ;  or  of  Proudhon  deliberately  sitting 
down  and  endeavouring  to  prove  that  Socialism  had  l)een 
de.nonstrated  by  Louis  Napoleon’s  coup  detat ;  ”  or  of 
La8s\lle  playing  the  Socialist  agitator,  whilst  being  in 
secret  'xintact  with  Bismarck  and  suggesting  even  in  public 
an  overihrow  of  the  Constitution  by  the  military  force  of 
the  king ;  or,  last — and  perhaps  also  least — he  may  have 
thought  o.^  Mr.  Disraeli  working  behind  the  scenes  for  a 
new  Socud  Alliance,”  wherewith  to  break  up  the  camp  of 
Progress.  All  these  thoughts  may  have  fiitted  through  Dr. 
Schiiffle’s  brain  when  he  changed  the  gowm  for  the 
Ministerial  uniform,  giving  up  his  Faustic  attempts  to 
grasp  the  social  problem  for  the  more  realistic  sweets  of 
office. 

We  bring  these  facts  to  recollection  for  the  guidance  of 
the  reader,  without  any  intention  of  denying  whatever 
merits  there  are  in  Dr.  Schiiffle’s  researches  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  Though  not  of  a  very  high  order,  these  merits  are, 
at  any  rate,  higher  than  those  of  the  work  which  professes 
to  reproduce  in  a  readable  form  the  arguments  of  the 
original  author  iutaot  ” — that  is  to  say,  in  a  condensed  and 
somewhat  recast  form.  We  learn,  it  is  true,  from  the  pre¬ 
face  that  Dr.  Schiiffle  himself  has  given  his  approval,  after 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  proof-sheets  as  the  book  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  press.  But  we  must  confess  that,  after 
the  comparison  we  have  taken  the  trouble  of  making  with 
the  German  text,  we  are  not  oVer-favourably  impressed 
with  the  condensed  English  adaptation.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  harsh  judgment  to  apply  the  well-known 
traduttore-traditore  ”  to  it,  because  tliis  is  not  a  translation, 
but  rather  a  hybrid  composition,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  the  adapter  himself  says  it  is  (iifflcult  to  define. 
Yet  between  the  two  books — the  one  by  Dr.  Schiiffle  him¬ 
self,  the  other  by  a  re-arranger  who  professes  to  give  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  arguments  in  a  readable  form — 
we  certainly  prefer  the  former,  in  spite  of  its  occasional 
prolixities.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  by  a  h^d  which  knows  its 
business,  albeit  not  in  a  superior  way.  We  cannot  say  the 
same  of  this  English  version.  Too  frequently  we  detect, in 
it  the  want  of  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  subject  at 
issue — a  fault  which  becomes  the  more  conspicuous  because 
new,  and  not  always  correct,  matter  is  inserted  here  and 
there. 

It  strikes  us,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Schiiffle’s  perusal  of  the 
proof-sheets  of  "  Socialism  ’  cannot  have  been  a  very  thorough 
one.  To  mention  only  a  few  minor  things,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  adapter’s  want  of  the  necessary  knowledge  comes 
out  clearly  enough,  the  English  version  speaks  of  the  French 
communistic  leader,  Baboeuf,”  where  the  German  text 
has  correctly  “  Babeuf.”  Again,  Dr.  Schiiffle  having  alluded 
to  a  German  socialistic  publication  made  in  1848,  the  Rev. 
M.  Kaufmann  straightway  converts  its  author  into  a  man 
living  at  a  former  epoch  of  history.”  Yet  the  truth  is 
that  the  writer  in  question,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  has 
resided  in  England  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  still  walks 
among  the  mortals.  In  reference  to  the  communistic  doc¬ 
trine  we  get  the  strange  statement  that  “  no  country  has 
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made  the  attempt  as  yet  to  establish  Communism  practically 
as  the  fundamental  princi|)le  of  the  State,  except,  perhaps, 
during  the  short-lived  reign  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.” 
Now,  the  most  moderate  knowledge  of  contemporary  events 
might  have  sufficed  to  prevent  a  writer  from  uttering  such 
an  enormous  allegation.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
errors  of  the* Commune,  its  leaders  certainly  did  not  esta¬ 
blish,  or  attempt  to  establish,  Communism  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  State.  We  will  not  multiply 
instances  of  this  kind,  which  show  that  the  book  before  us 
is  not  a  safe  guide.  *  To  be  sure,  we  all  learn  by  teaching ; 
but  before  setting  up  as  a  teacher,  it  is  advisable  one  should 
have  passed  through  a  certain  course  of  instruction. 

Dr,  Schiiffle,  whom  wo  do  not  wish  to  underrate  on 
account  of  his  recent  political  escapades,  at  all  events 
expresses  his  views  with  correct  precision ;  now  and  then 
even  with  a  refreshing  out-spokenness.  He  is  not  a  Demo¬ 
crat  ;  far  from  it.  His  "professorial  socialism”  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  aims  of  those  who  think  considerable  relief 
might  be  given  to  the  suffering  masses  by  doing  away  with 
the  utterly  unproductive,  but  very  largely  consuming,  class 
of  princely  families,  or  of  land-owning  aristocracies.  Advo¬ 
cating,  contrary  to  his  earlier  views,  for  the  Diets  of  the 
separate  German  States,  the  introduction  of  universal 
suffrage  such  as  it  exists  already  for  the  common  German 
Parikunent,  he  gleefully  adds  that  universal  suffrage  has 
practically  operated  in  a  somewhat  more  Conservative  sense 
than  might  have  been  expected.  A  Badical  Dr.  Schaffle 
consequently  is  not.  Tet  he  launches  out  against 
monarchical  militarism  in  a  very  energetic  way.  Whilst 
preaching  a  reconciliation  between  Capital,  Wages,  and 
Labour,  he  declares  the  refusal  of  all  State  intervention  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Proletariate  to  be  the  most  "foolish 
Utopia.”  The  State,  he  says — meaning  Germany — has 
freed  agriculture,  at  great  national  expense,  from  feudal 
fetters.  The  State  patronises  farming  experiments  by  sub¬ 
vention  from  the  public  exchequer.  The  State  offers  a 
premium  even  for  the  breed  of  horses.  The  propertied 
classes  continually  benefit  from  State  help  in  postal,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  railway  affairs,  of  which  the  chief  profit  goes 
to  their  pockets.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  all  State  help 
k  wrong  in  principle  whenever  the  Proletariate  is  to  be 
raised  in  the  social  scale  ?  Has  not  the  State,  then,  a  duty 
of  promoting  the  progress  of  civilisation  ?  Is  not  this 
obstetric  activity  (hebdrztliche  Tfidtigkeit),  daring  great 
crises,  a  most  essential  part  of  a  righteous  State  policy  ? 

”  So  also,  when  speaking  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  the 
social  reform  movement.  Dr.  SchUffle  stigmatises  in  burning 
words  the  hypocrisy  of  those  clergymen  who  preach  absti- 
i^ence  and  sacrifice  to  the  poor,  whose  whole  life  is  one  of 
privation,  instead  of  reminding  the  purse-proud  and  the 
purple-bom  of  social  duties  shamefully  neglected  by  them. 
Treating  of  the  question  of  over-population.  Dr.  Schaffle  has 
his  own  recipe :  he  proposes  to  forbid  marriage  before  the 
respective  ages  of  twenty-five  and  twenty-two.  This  law  be 
wUuld,  however,  see  applied  to  all  classes ;  he  is  not  for 
circumscribing  the  natural  rights  of  the  Proletariate  alone. 
His  worship  of  the  "  silver  spoon  ”  is,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
excessive.  In  the  same  way,  when  alluding  to  universal 
suffrage,  he  docs  not  forget  to  brand  the  system  which  re¬ 
fuses  the  payment  of  members  as  a  "  falsification  ”  of  this 
mode  of  voting.  In  short.  Dr.  Schaffle,  in  the  lectures 
which  he  gave  before  the  voice  from  above  lured  him  into 
an  aristocratic  Cabinet,  bad  certainly  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.  In  the  condensed  English  adaptation  we  miss 
very  much  this  stronger  tone.  Expressions  of  the  kind, 
ijust  mentioned  are  either  toned  down  to  the  most  moderate 
(Utteranoe,  or  altogether  suppressed — as,.; for,  instance,  the 
reference  to  the  falsification  of  a  people’s  right  of  vote  by 
the  non-payment  of  members.  Altogether  the  features  of 
vthe  book  before  us  are  loss  distinct  than  those  of  the  ori- 
•ginal  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  reader  will  often  be  in 
doubt  wBother  it  is  the  Eev.  M,  Kaufmann  or  Dr.  Schaffle 
who  speaks,  or  whether  it  is  the  voice  of  somebody  else 
diiming  in  from  an  invisible  quarter.  Under  these  cir- 
oumstaiices,  criticism  becomes  difficult  indeed. 

1'  Od  Ibe  other  hand,  the  curate  of  Chard  expresses  himself 

openly . enough  in  sentences  like  the  following: _ "There 

arei^aoma  men  in  the  Church  who  study  diligently,  and 


weigh,  carefully,  those  problems  the  solution  of  yhieh^ai^ 
lead  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses  and ,  tho^  temporal 
perity  of  the  working  classes.  ijiBut  their  pumbor  is  not  aa 
large  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  be.  May  this  hjw^ble 
bution  aid,  in  some  measure,  to  promote  the  ponyictioD^t|^^ 
the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  w^fare  of  the  pecJSJ 
deserves  alike  the  attention  and  fostering  care  of  tk^ 
national  Church,  If  Christianity  is  the  gospel  of  pesi 
and  the  Founder  of  our  religion,  Himself  ,  the 
Mediator,  has  pronounced  His  blessing  upon  the  pe^ 
makers  not  in  vain,  it  evidently  becomes  the  minist^^  qj 
Hi«  religion  to  follow  in  the  Master’s  steps,  and  to  ocf  (u 
mediators  between  those  whom  self-interest  Siud.  cIm 
hatred  have  severed.  Taking  an  independent  standpq]^^ 
the  clergyman  may  see  the  merits  and  demerits  of  meckri 
theories  for,  the  improvement  of  the  working  closes,  and 
also  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  partisans  on  either 
side.”  I 

Clerg3unen,  like  other  men,  may  study  social  problenii.j 
and  the  more  they  study  them  before  venturing  upon..! 
publication,  the  better  it  will  be.  But  they  ought  noti  fp 
forget  that  the  existence  and  usefulness  of  what  the  cuisk 
of  Chard  calls  the  "  National  Church”  is  in  itself  a 
problem  which  a  very  large  number  of  reformers  an 
desirous  of  solving  in  a  manner  commonly  described  by  the 
words  "  disestablishment  ’'  and  "  disendowment.”  The 
claims  of  that  Church,  whose  high  priests  have  fallen  far 
away  from  the  simple  ways  of  their  Master,  are  considezp^ 
"  extravagant  ”  by  the  best  progressive  elements  ofi  the* 
nation.  As  to  the  preposterous  theocratic  idea  of  appoipb 
ing  the  clergy  as  "  mediators  ”  in  matters  of  civil  life,  it  ii 
one  that  cannot  be  adopted  for  a  moment  by  sensible  citiseoi. 
The  good  which  Canon  Girdlestone— one  of  the  few  "  whitp 
ravens  ” — has  done,  we  are  the  most  ready  to  acknowledge 
We  should  have  liked  to  see  him  mentioned  in  a  work  wh^ 
writer,  or  adapter,  or  however  he  may  be  described,  layr 
such  stress  on  the  vocation  of  the  clergy  to  becomd  thp 
arbiters  between  the  different  classes  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  if  individual  clergjunen  wish  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  working-classes,  they  must  do  it  withrajl 
pretending  to  hold  the  balance  of  England’s  social  institu¬ 
tions,  or  to  occupy,  under  the  pretext  of  an  alleged  "  inder 
pendent  stand-point,”  a  leading  position  in  virtue  of  their 
sacerdotal  occupations.  Our  age  has  surely  outgrown  siuk 
pretensions,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  put  forth. 


PEBE  HYACINTHE  ON  CATHOLIC  EEFOEM. 

Catholic  Reform.  Letters,  FragmeatSy  Discouraes.  By  Father 
cinthe.  Translated  Iw  Madame  Hyacinthe-Loyson.  With  a  rn- 
face  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  and  P^re  Hyacinthe  represitt 
the  same  order  of  ideas  and  have  many  points  of  sympatliy, 
though  the  difference  of  the  media  in  which  they  havekll 
to  act  makes  it  difficult  sometimes  to  see  a  resemblano»i  ft 
nevertheless  is  felt  to  exist.  Both  have  been  involved  fc 
the  Nessus’  garments  of  ecclesiasticism,  though  in  th« 
hearts  they  declare  for  the  naked  supremacy  of  private 
judgment.  Both  have  clung  to  the  hope  of  expanding  ft* 
stiffened  frame  of  "  the  Church  ”  so  as  to  include  ^ 
hardy  developments  of  the  modem  spirit.  Both  bhi* 
chosen  to  take  their  stand  upon  ground  which,  to  a  log^ 
world — and  reason  more  and  more  asserts  its  domiiuflO 
over  the  human  mind — seems  a  quagmire  of  sentimentak* 
ties  and  equivocations.  Yet  though  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  intellectual  position  either  of  Dean  Stanley  or^of 
great  orator  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites,”  though  we 
can  only  look  pitifully  upon  their  attempts  to  pour 
wine  into  old  bottle,  we  cannot  deny  them  the  proisk  ® 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  purity  of  truth,  as  th^y 
ceive  it  to  be  existent  and  attainable. 

The  position  of  the  famous  French  preacher  hAs 
much  less  tenable  than  that  of  the  English  digulteByi 
since,  for  good  or  evil,  the  power  of  the  IJltramoi;ita*f 
party  in  the  Boman  Curia  is  vastly  greater  than  the  puw<f 
of  the  sacerdotal  homunculi,  who,  long  ago  debarred  fWW 
the  pleasures  to  be  found  in  heretic-burning,  are  obBgcd  te 
spend  their  energy  in  the  furious  but  futile  debates  pf  W 
Lower  House  of  Convocation.  If  the  clergy  of  the .  Eng 
lish  Chnrch  had  the  power,  we  make  no  doubt  that  tl^ 


iiitViTl 


ybnd  the  ni6k  ”  of  the  ecclesiastics  aromid  them, 
broken 'with  traditions  and  '  traditional  methods 
r  J  and  the'  ecclesiastical  party,  which  is  every- 


thain  it  now  ba«  in  its  pr^ration  5  if,  in  a  word,  it  should  ha 
deprived  of  tbs  ebaraotsristios  sssential  to  an  E^nnaenical  CoancU, 
I  ?would  lift  up  my  cry  before  Qod  and  man  to  demand  another 
Council,  assembled  really  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  In  the  snirit  Hf 


w  rtrt  to  Dean  Btanley  whait  the  |  Church  of  Borne  has  On  the  aotb  of  September  of  last  year  1  wrpto  tba  foUotfiqg  lines 
TTvaCinthe  For  both  these  ablo  mon,  though  on  the  subjeot.of  the,  Council,  then  about  to  assemble If  fears 
donal  tb  Pfeto  thottcrht.  ha™  r !?»  V*.  ‘‘■“•0  “'■“"W  »«">«  to  be  reelleea.-if  the 


where  and  always  the  same,  ana  wnicn,  ^  as  1  is,  .  representing  really  the  Church  unlverssl,  and  not  the  siloneo 

follows  as  a  guide  on  this  point  the  aente  mstmets  ot  seli-pre*  ©f  some  and  the  oppression  of  others.’*'  •"  •  1 »  j  r  =  ;ij 

ATvation'  are  well  aware  that  their  doihinion  arer  the  human  This  is  the  cry  which  I  this  dsy  put  forth.  I  appeal  to  a  Oouneil 
Sis  mooted  in  tradition.  Therefore,  thongh  the « Broad  truly  free  and  ecumenical.  ,,  ^ 

Churchmen of  all  tho  anCient 'churches  do  not  abate  in  In  the  following  year  he  appealed  to  Monaignor  de  Merode 
the  abstract  the  pretensions  of  their  order,  for  even  Deoin  for  a  private  interview  with  the  P<^,  but  the  request  was 
Stanley  holds  to  the  divine  mission  and  dependence  of  his  refused.  Among  the  Liberal  Catholics  of  France,  the 
Church,  and  Pfere  Hyacinthe  claims  for  Catholicism,  as  he  inheritors  of  the  shadowy  **Gallio«i  Liberties,'"  he  waff  left 
interprets  it,  a  dominion  over  the  sonl  of  nian  almost  as  standing  alone.  Even  the  Abbd  Gratiy,  on  his  dying  bed, 
extensive  as  that  which  is  asserted  by  the  Vatican  it^lf,— the  accepted  the  Vatican  decrees,  and  consented  to  efface  ”  all 
ecclesiastical  party  reject  them  for  their  breach  with  tradi-  that,  before  the  Oduncil,  he  had  written  against  infallibility. 


tion.  It  is  an  interesting  question  to  consider  whether  it  be 
better  for  tl!ie  progress  of  independent  thought  within  the 
religious  organisations  that  the  innovating  leaders'  should  be 
driven  out  of  the  churches,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  P^re 
Hyacinthe,  or  should  hold  their  ground  in  them,  as  Dean 
Stanley  and  most  of  the  English  Broad-churchmen  have 
bfeen  able  to  do.  ’  ‘  ' 

A  translation  of  P^re  Hyacinthe’s  *  Letters,  Fragments, 
and  Discourses’  by  Mdme.  Hyacinthe-Loyson,  the  American 
lady  to  whom  the  former  Carmelite  was  married  not  long 
ago,  has  been  published  in  this  country,  with  a  preface  by 
the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Both  this  preface  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  work  itself  contain  a  mass  o!  arguments  and 
observations  tending  to  rindicate  the  policy  of  those  re¬ 
formers  who  decline  to  quit  a  Church  with  the  mass  of  the 
membeiis  of  which  they  have  ceased  to  be  in  sympathy,  and 
who  take  their  stand  on  comprehension  instead  of  denounc¬ 
ing  and  shaking  off  all  intercourse  with  corruption.  The 
variance  between  many  of  the  arguments  of  Dean  Stanley 
and  P6re  Hyacinthe  does  not  prevent  the  drift  of  their 
precept  and  practice  from  being  the  same.  We  shall  first 
glance  at  the  opinions  and  tendencies  of  the  French  preacher, 
and  then  examine  what  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  to 
say  for  a  method  of  asserting  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
rights  of  man  that  has  been  tried,  and  is  being  tried>  in 
many  countries,  and  under  many  different  conditions  in 
these  days. 

Before  the  assembling  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  Pbre 
Hyacinthe,  who  had  long  denounced,  without  the  disapproval 
eith^  of  ihe  Archbishop  of  Paris  or  of  the  General  of  the 
Carmelite  Order  at  Borne,  the  introductioii  of  “Roman” 
doctrines  into  the  framework  of  Catholicism,  felt  bound  to 
protest  vehemently  against  the  anticipated  declaration  of  the 
Papal  Infallibility.  For  this  he  was  abruptly  silenced,  and 


He  persisted  that  he  was  still  a  Cathofic,  and  that  t  he  h2Mi 
committed  no  apostacy.  The  Churoh  by  its  nilere  replied 
that  he  had  committed  a  double  apostaoy,  that  be  was  apos¬ 
tate  to  the  Order  Which  he  had  quitted  and  to  then  faith 
itself.  P^re  Hyacinthe  uiged  Hut  his.  temporary  secession 
from  the  Order  of  Carmel  was  not  an  apostaoy,  and  offered 
to  return  to  its  rule  provided  he  were  not  i  compelled  to  re¬ 
tract  his  protest  against  the  Vatican  decrees  and  his  appeal 
to  a  free  Council.  His  request  was  refused.  He  argued  that 
he  had  not  denied  any  “pure  and  genuine doctrine  of  the 
Church.  He  was  told  that  he  had  already  incurred  the 
“major  excommunication.'*  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  “Old  Catholic”  sc^me.  >  In 
July,  1871,  he  adhered  to  the  Munich  Declaration,  in  ^Hhe 
confidence  that  this  great  act  of  faith,  learning,  and  ooxl^■ 
science  will  be  the  starting-point  of  that  movement  of 
reformation  which  alone  can  save  the  Oatholio  Churoh,  and 
which  will  save  it.”  The  next  step  in  the  t  ex-monk’s  life 
was  no  less  remarkable; '  He  broke  finally  wHh  his  monastic 
vows  and  with  the  traditions  on  which  the  Church  insisted, 
by  entering  into  the  married  state.  Upon  this  act,  regarded 
in  itself,  the  world  has  no  right  to  pass  any  judgment,  but 
Pore  Hyacinthe  defends  it  upon  grounds  which  form  part  of 
what  may  be  called  the  general  Broad  Church  argument. 
He  contends  that,  though  a  married  priest,  he  remains  a 
Oatholio,  that  “there  exists  no  real  incompatibility  between 
the  two  great  sacraments  of  ordination  and  marriage.”  But 
that  there  is  such  incompatibility  the  Church  of  Booie,  as 
represented  by  the  Pope— nay,  by  a  long  succession  of,  Popes 
— emphatically  maintains.  Has  a  priest,  like  P^re  Hyi^inthe, 
a  right  to  continue  to  claim  a  place  within  the  from 

the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  which  he  has  thus  separated 
himself?  ... 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  questmn  which  w  considered  gw^r^Uy 


^sequently  refused  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  Dean  Stanley’s  Preface.,  ,  It  is  neoessary  only  to  quQj^^tte 
tongu^tied  upon  this  vital  question.  He  publicly  separated  following  observations;-:-  i.,  m.,  n  ,|t  , .  ,  nT 

himgelf  from  the  ranks  of  the  Bomaniats,  but  declared  to  .  .  ,  ,  j  4.1*u  iti#- 

’AC-.  t-rv.  ...11  al. _ _  Ca  Iwm  flitttlfhA  1 1 1  fro  ITI  Al%  riWI  Mt 


the  deoiMOn 

vt  me  i^ouncil  betore  taking  a  defimtive  line.  In  the  mean-  church  to  which  they  belong,  as  tboee  v  ho  are  ofti^n  reprosen^pd  p 
tune  he  affirmed  that  no  Council  could  bind  the  Church  traitors  or  rpbela. And  the  advantage  which  accrues,  in  all  tneso 
which  did  not  enjoy  complete  liberty  in  its  debates,  and  was  cases,  to  the  Church'  from  the  co-existende  of  these  diyewA  tdndth- 
not  re^imiaa/1  ai*  *1  x*  tt  xt*  j  £s  cies.  fs  similar*  ^  The  XJltrsmontsno  Csthoiics,  otice  fiseeii  Xrotn  'fSio 

prZndTi  ao  .i«n=nt  whiah  Ih.  Old  CU..lio.  represent,  /pouMtba 
1- u  J  n.  tPe  do^as  by  tha  Council,  Pore  Hyacinthe  pub-  1.1.  p,  awg  down  th«  Tonornbln  institution  *a  wWeh  tboj, 
uanea  the  following  denunciation  of  it: —  into  a  state  of  degradation  which  must  ultima,tely  lead  to  Its  total 

At  snch  moments  it  is  the  duty  of  the  humblest  Christian  to  lift  destruction.  The  Liberal 
np  his  voice  in  defence  of  his  own  faith,  apd  the  faith  of  the  whole  stream  of  historical  and  national  tradition  in  the  Oatholib 
Ckurcb.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  myself  urged  from  within  to  fulfil  would  probably  become  a  WttM  antagonistio  i  wbiob,  |f  It  <*«»• 
.this  duty,  and,  as  the  prophet  says,  to  delivef  my  soul.  tinned  at  all,  would  maintain  itself,  IP  a  stunted,  pne-stded,  pelemifsl 

then,  against  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  as  it  is  poaition,  hardly  worth  contending  for.  ,  j 

‘  J’ ■d™‘ri“r:b!igT  AU  the  rest  of  the  DeanVur— 

“ry  upon  the  faith  of  beUe«ra  a  dortrino  unknown  to  all  ecclosiasti-  tiens  cn  this  note.  The  msufflciency  of  tl»  reasons aasi^ 
gians*  even  now  by  numerous  and  eminent  tbeolo-  for  what  must  involve  a  compromise  witn  truth,  will'  'bo 

development,  but  a  Badical  obvious  to  all  non-ecclesiastical  minds.  A  man  who  has 
->£  its*  Wti*'®  •'  ‘hs  Churoh.  and  the  immutable  rule  ^te  oirole  of  saoerdotol  ideas  oannot 

that  I  react  hold  his' ground  in  the 'ranks  of  the  pnes^ood 
preMniArTl'  ®  sgainat  this  apotheosis  decreed  to  a  man  who  is  degrading  reticenCee  ahd  concessions.  Even  ii  ho  iWUiit^ 
in  bis  I  ^  uniting  gQ  ^he  world’  would  be  eloi^  to  believe  that  he  dJdjduHis 

h presence  inside  the  Church  is  a  pr^f  t® 

One^f  th*  ^  ®  «  moulded  fike  ourtclves.  casual  observer  that  he  agrees  in  all  or  most  of  wh^  ^ 

the  illustrious  predecessors  of  Pius  IX.,  Saint  Gregory  Church  teaches  and  churchmen  believe.  Nor  can  no  cover 

hlshoD"  Antichrist  the  title  of  universal  bis  Dosition  by  appealing  to  ecclesiastical  history. »  Men  in 

What  would  he  say  to-day  to  be  inflaenc€Ki ^ 

•>y‘'>->»adihon%f  that  ^he  OltnurumkaniHU 


■pontiff! 


but  by  living  and  working  realities. 


r-  f—Tm 
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own  country,  Americt,  as  well  as  with  what  he  saw  in  j*. 
land.  Like  the  observation  of  most  Americans,  hisstrictori 
on  our  cherished  institutions  are  not  very  palatable  j  ^ 
may  be  safely  said  that  they  are  none  the  less  true. 


of  the  Church  of  Borne  is  such  a  reality ;  and  Pore  Hyacintbe’s 
endeavour  to  prove  that  he  is  nearer  to  the  doctrines  of  a 
shadowy  primitive  Church  than  the  Boman  churchmen  of 
to-day  is  completely  beside  the  question. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 
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Ballsiitine,  James.— The  Gaberlunzic's  Wallet.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  348. 

lluulston  and  Sons.  ' 

Dlackbume,  Edward.— Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blaokbume.  (8to, 
pp.  3.12.)  Macmillan. 

Brehm.  A.  E.— Bird-Life.  Parts  VL-X.  (128.  Od.)  John  Van  Toorst. 
Cowper.  The  Wdartlc  Poems  of  1782.  Edited  by  H.  T.  Griffith.  (Fcap. 

bvo,  pp.  Ixvl,  246.)  (Jareudon  Press.  . 
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Gro<*n.  Thomas  Bowden.— Fragments  of  Thought  (Oown  8to,  pp.  300.) 
H.  8.  King. 

Herbert’s  Metropolitan  Handbook.  (Is.  Cd.)  H.  Herbert. 

Klualian,  G.  II.— Valleys,  and  their  Relation  to  Fissures,  Fractures,  and 
Faults.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  240.)  Trtlbner. 

Einglalre.  A.  W.— The  Invasioirof  the  Crimea.  Vol.  V.  (8to,  pp.  612.) 
Blackwood. 

Lee,  Holme.— This  Work-a- Day  World.  (3  vols.,  31a  6d.)  Smith,  Eldcn 
and  Co. 
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pp.  360.)  Macmillan. 

Local  Government  Directory  for  1875.  (78.  6d.)  Knight  and  Co. 

Moral  Nursery  Tales.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  312.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

OtW,  K.  C. — Scandinavian  History.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  399.)  Macmillan. 
Pickering,  P.  A.— An  Essay  on  Friendship.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  01.)  B. 
Sotheran. 

Banke.  Leopold  von.— A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the  Seven 
teenth  (.’entury.  (6  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  692,  564,  6W,  616,  531,  496.- 
Mucmillun. 

Rudy.  Charles.— The  Chinese  Mandarin  Language.  On  Ollendorff’s 
Method.  Vol.  I.  (6vo,  pp.  248.)  Trllbner. 

Swlnhurne,  A.  C.— George  Chapman.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  1.17.)  Chatto  and 
Wiudus. 

Wliltelaw,  Alexander.— The  Book  of  Scottish  Song.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  606.) 
Blackie  and  Son. 
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/’raitz  Liszts  Songs.  English  Version  by  Constance  Bacha. 

Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co. 

In  the  abeeuce  of  all  musical  events  during  the  past  fort, 
night,  we  will  use  the  space  allotted  ^  to  us  in  calling  tW 
readeris  attention  to  an  important  publication  recently  isiniri 


readers  attention  to  an  imponani  puDiicaiion  recently 
by  the  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  WeW,  im} 
Co.  We  are  speaking  of  a  new  edition  of  the  songs  by  Fn^ 
Liszt,  with  an  English  version  by  Constance^  Baobe,  sistef 
the  well-known  pianist.  We  observe  with  pleasm  Ihe 
frequent  attempts  recently  made,  by  both  English  and  Ota. 
tinental  firms,  to  introduce  into  this  country  the  fruits  cf  4 
branch  of  German  art  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  othw 
may  ultimately  tend  to  bring  about  a  wholesome  reaetick 
against  the  commonplace  vulgarity  at  present  so  pre?ai#it 
in  English  art-production.  We  have  pointed  out  on  presiOM 
occasions  that  the  German  word  “  ”  is  but  imperfMi^ 

translated  by  our  English  “song.”  While  in  Germany  aots 
of  the  highest  inspirations  of  the  greatest  masters  ha»ve  beut 
condensed  into  the  minute  organism  of  a  short  lyriid 
effusion,  artistic  song  in  England  can  hardly  be  said  to  ekiit 
It  certainly  does  not  exist  as  the  conscious  outgrowth  of  thit 
sweetest  blossom  of  spontaneous  popular  feeling  called  the 
“popular  song.”  This  is  different  in  Germany;  ra  tht 
country  the  great  poets  of  modem  time,  such  as  Goethe, 
Heine,  and  Eicbendorf ,  have  been  in  immediate  contaA  uft 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  popular  emotion  tmiisraiMii 
to  them  by  the  collections  of  revived  mediaeval  poetry,  or  by 
the  living  memory  of  the  people.  Hence  the  indescrilsthfe 
charm  of  their  songs,  combining  as  they  do  the  namiredi- 
ness  of  the  Volkslied  with  the  conscious  pathos  of  rooden 
poetry.  Music  is  the  outgrowth  and  spiritual  developflMift 
of  worded  poetry.  We  need,  therefore,  not  be  astonished  il 
seeing  a  new  phase  of  lyrical  music  begin  almost  simdl- 
taneously  with  the  above-mentioned  revival  of  medi*val  and 
popular  feeling  in  Germany.  Schubert  was  the  first  to  take 
the  lead  of  a  brilliant  throng  of  lyrical  compoaera.  Schnmaai 
and  Mendelssohn,  and,  in  our  own  days,  !^bert  Franz  aai 
Brahms  have  followed  in  his  wake,  each  imparting  the  life  of 
his  individuality  to  the  concise  though  flexible  form  of  the 
“Kunstlied.” 

Franz  Liszt  takes  a  separate  position  amongst  the  grad 
song-writers  of  Germany.  He  is  named  together  wHfc 
Wagner  as  leader  of  that  phase  in  art  generally  denomi¬ 
nated  as  the  “  Music  of  the  Future.”  Although  as  differMl 
as  may  be  in  their  individual  modes  of  utterance,  both  com¬ 
posers  acknowledge  in  their  works  the  absolute  superiority  of 
the  demands  of  poetical  impulse  over  the  formal  rulet  df 
music  proper.  Wagner,  both  in  his  theoretical  and  crertiw 
works,  has  shown  the  bearing  of  this  principle  on  dramzic 
music ;  to  Liszt  it  hiis  been  reserved  to  extend  its  oonil- 
quences  to  the  domain  of  the  “Son".”  Other  coraposMl 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  strophic  form,  repeating  0* 
and  the  same  melody  through  all  the  stanzas  ;  where  toil  ii 
precluded  by  the  varying  emotions  of  the  poetry,  they  it 
least  return  to  their  first  melody  at  the  end  of  the  soiq;, 
preserving  in  this  way  the  feeling,  or  at  least  the  semblaMi^ 
of  musical  unity.  Liszt  is  bound  by  no  such  consideratioai; 
he  looks  at  a  song  from  a  purely  poetical  point  of  view,  thit 
is,  he  is  guided  in  the  mshioning  of  his  harmoniou*  tad 
melodious  combinations  exclusively  by  the  words  musically 
to  be  rendered  by  him,  following  their  turns  of  feeling  aw 
expression  into  the  finest  nuances.  To  quite  explain  the 
meaning  of  mv  words  I  can  find  no  better  way  than  repwt* 
ing  here,  with  a  few  omissions,  the  remarks  I  made  on 
another  occasion  about  one  of  the  songs  of  our  present  col¬ 
lection.  The  view  thus  granted  to  the  reader  into  the 
artistes  workshop  is  authenticated  by  the  master  himself,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  has  kindly  expressed  ^ 
approbation  of  the  analysis  we  are  about  to  quotes  ^ 
song  chosen  by  Liszt  for  the  full  display  of  his  rausi^ 
poetical  genius  is  Heine’s  beautiful  lyric,  “  Im  Rhein  i® 
schonen  Strome.”  We  quote  the  German  original  side  •/ 
side  with  Miss  Bache’s  version,  which  will  at  the  same  tin* 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  that  lady’s  talent  w* 
translator.  • 

Im  Rhein,  im  schonen  Strome, 

Da  spiegelt  sich  in  den  Well’n, 

Mit  seinem  grossen  Dome, 

Das  groBse,  heilige  Eoln. 

Im  Dom,  da  steht  ein  Bildnis, 

Auf  goldeuem  Leder  gemalt ; 

In  meines  Lebens  Wildnis 
Hat*8  freundlich  hineingestraghlt. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Therapeutic  Means  for  the  Relief  of  Pain.  By  John  Kent 
Spender,  M.D.  (London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.)  The  relief 
of  piiin  forms  almost  the  entire  treatment  in  a  large  class  of 
diseases,  and  it  is  a  de^mrtment  of  practice  where  the  rule-of- 
thumb  condition  of  medicine  is  seen  to  most  advantage.  Dr. 
Spender  has  made  an  industrious  compilation  of  the  practical 
information  available  on  this  subject,  and  has  arranged  it  in 
a  handy,  though  not  a  scientific  form.  The  impression  that 
one  gets  from  his  work  is  that  there  are  many  remedies  for 
the  relief  of  various  piiins,  and  that  each  of  them  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  greater  or  less  number  of  physicians.  Opium 
is,  by  general  consent,  the  chief  anodyne ;  but,  after  it,  we 
find  that  some  physicians  are  enthusiastic  about  belladonna, 
some  about  Indian  hemp,  some  about  this  drug  and  the  other, 
till  one  gets  lost  in  a  maze  of  medical  casuistry.  Dr.  Spen¬ 
der  quotes  the  experiences  of  many  writers,  but  it  may  well 
be  doubted  if  their  exfieriences  are  all  of  equal  value  and 
worthy  of  being  placed  side  by  side.  A  chapter  is  prefixed 
on  “  The  Nature  of  Bain,”  iu  which  some  valuable  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  late  Dr.  Austie  are  recounted.  •  We  remark,  in 
the  more  theoretical  parts  of  Dr.  Spender’s  book,  an  inordi¬ 
nate  tendency  to  the  use  of  metaphors,  which  is  anything  but 
scientific  ;  and  an  occasional  redundance  of  expression  which 
is  fatal  to  precision.  Thus,  as  an  example  of  the  latter: — 
“  The  gestures  and  postures  which  a  sufferer  exhibits  ;  the 
cries,  the  f)atlios,  the  very  tones  of  the  voice ;  and  the  effect 
of  tlie  suffering  on  various  organs  and  functions — form  a 
collective  picture,  &c.”  The  Essay  was  originally  written  in 
competition  fi)r  a  prize  given  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and.bad  the  prize  awarded  to  it. 

German  Universities.  By  James  Morgan  Hart.  (NewYork  : 
Putman.  London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Mr.  Morgan 
Hart  frequented  the  German  Universities  for  three  years, 
imendiug  the  greater  part  of  that  time  iu  the  study  of  law. 
He  gives  in  this  book  an  account  of  his  student  experiences 
that  is  almost  Boswellian  iu  its  minuteness.  Mr.  Hart’s  epic 
circumstantiality  is,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasant  and  in  good 
taste,  although  we  might  have  been  disposed  to  draw  the 
line  at/ecording,  in  mrennial  type,  the  names  of  the  three  young 
men  who  were  good  enough  to  visit  him  when  he  was  laid  up 
with  a  bad  knee,  or  at  setting  forth  the  very  clever  answers 
that  he  gave  to  the  very  difficult  questions  that  were  put  to 


■win^.  The  experiment  of  ptainting  a 
fur  is  bold,  but  successfully  carried  out. 


Es  schweben  Blumen  und  Englein 
Um  unsere  liebe  Frau  ; 

Die  Augen  dieLippen  die  Wanglein, 

Die  gleichen  dor  liebsten  genani. 

Enoubh  YiiasiON. 

By  Rhine’s  fair  waters  standing, 

And  mirrored  in  its  wave, 

A  great  cathedral  riseth, 

With  dome,  majestic  and  graye. 

The  dome  beneath  its  arches 
Holdeth  a  picture  fair, 

Which  through  my  life’s  sad  journey 
Doth  haunt  me  unaware. 

And  flowers  around  it  horer, 

And  angels  from  aboTe, 

The  eyes,  the  lips  so  smiling. 

Are  those  of  her  I  love. 

Liszt  opens  his  song  with  an  introduction  of  four  bars.  A 
melodious  phrase  in  |  time,  rising  and  falling  alternattelv, 
suggests  the  festive  ringing  of  a  peal  of  bells,  while  the  inces¬ 
sant  roll  of  accompanying  triplets  renders  with  striking  truth 
the  splashing  waves  of  a  wide  river.  The  vista  of  the  great 
city  by  the  majestic  Rhine  rises  before  our  eyes  even  before 
the  voice  begins  to  pronounce  the  first  lines  of  the  poem, 
always  accompanied  by  the  same  expressive  motive.  At  first 
the  vocal  part  bears  the  quiet  character  of  a  narrative,  till, 
at  the  mentioning  of  the  holy  city,  the  grandeur  of  the 
impression  is  illustrated  by  a  forte  passage  of  great  dramatic 
effectiveness.  The  second  stanza  is  a  stiiot  repetition  of  the 
first,  both  in  harmony  and  melody,  from  the  word  “  Wild- 
nis,”  which  causes  a  change  of  modulation  into  minor  keys, 
up  to  the  words  “  freundlich  hineingestrahlt,”  at  which  the 
harmony  suddenly  emerges  iuto  a  strain  of  brightest  joy. 
At  this  point  the  pictorial  motive  in  the  accompaniment 
ceases,  owing  to  the  heightened  emotion,  in  which  the 
impressions  of  the  senses  are  no  more  noticed.  It  is  in  such 
touches  of  finest  psychological  observation  that  Liszt’s  master¬ 
ship  appears  in  its  most  brilliant  light.  The  two  following 
lines  have  given  rise  to  a  short  efifusion  of  intense  religious 
beauty.  The  broken  chords  of  the  accompaniment  seem  to 
play  round  the  voice,  like  the  roses  and  angels  in  the  wonderful 
old  picture  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  of  which  the  words 
speak.  The  last  two  lines  are  treated  quite  in  the  declamatory 
style,  p^ing  quickly  by  the  ear  like  an  enchanting,  but,  alas! 
^  fugitive  vision  of  delight.  They  are,  however,  repeated 
in  broken  utterances,  as  if  the  mind  once  more  tried  to  recall 
the  sweet  message  from  the  other  world.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  sounds  of  the  bells  and  the  rushing  river  are  again 
heard  in  the  accompaniment,  and  these  carry  us  back  to  the 
sphere  of  the  tangible  world,  till  at  last,  with  the  softer  and 
softer  pianissimo  of  the  chords,  the  whole  scene  wanes  into 
rosy  distance,  like  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 

This  careful  entering  upon  poetical  details  is,  howev^er,  not 
found  in  all  of  Liszt’s  songs.  Where  the  simplicity  of  feeling 
permits  it  he  has  frequently  adhered  to  the  strophic  principle. 
Three  songs  in  our  collection,  “  Du  bist  wie  eiue  Blume”  (No. 
5),  “  Das  Veilchen  ”(No.  7),  and  “  Die  Schlusselblumen”  (No.  8), 
differ  from  the  form  of  the  Kunstlied  as 
used  by  other  composers.  The  two  last-mentioned  songs  illue- 


The  catalorae  asserts  the  painter  to  be  Mabuse,  whose  usual 
manner,  whether  as  a  disciple  of  Memling  or  of  Michel 
Angelo,  it  does  not  strikingly  recall.  Is  it  not  rather  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin,  and  the  work  of  some  master  of  the  Augsburg 
school,  Hans  the  Elder,  or  Sigismund  Holbein  ?  The  glorious 
masters  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  ill-represented  as  far 
as  regards  Kubens  and  Teniers,  well  as  regards  Vandyc^ 
The  three  canvases  jminted  by  the  first-mentioned  master 
are  representative,  without  being  of  the  first  order.  The 
“  Hok  Family  ^  (107)  is  of  the  usual  Rubens  kind,  too  red, 
too  effusive,  too  thoughtless  to  succeed  in  arresting^attention, 
and  without  a  spark  of  devotional  feeling.  The  “Conversion 
of  St.  Paul”  (110)  is  in  some  respects  a  grand  compssition, 
full  of  life,  and  strength,  and  energy,  fascinating  the  attention 
in  spite  of  its  faults  by  its  display  of  magnificent  power  of 
brush,  mastery  of  the  lines  of  motion,  and  healthy  vigour  of 
feeling.  The  two  plunging  horses,  the  muscular  St.  Paul 
heavily  falling  out  of  his  saddle,  the  brawny  fellow-travellers 
who  cluster  round,  are  all  painted  in  a  very  manly,  though 
supremely  uninteresting  and  unconvincing  manner.  His 
landscape  (106)  is  the  best  of  the  three  specimens  of  Rnbens. 
It  is  spirited  and  original,  and  full  of  faithful  trahscripiiou 
from  nature.  Low  hills,  ver^  green  and  pastoral,  stretch, 
tier  behind  tier,  into  the  far  distance,  and  there  is  great  sense 
of  space.  The  trees  in  the  foreground  are  childishly  bad,  bat 
the  sky,  particularly  a  long  white  raking  cloud  that  is  moving 
more  slowly  than  the  wind,  which  is  gradually  piling  it  up,  is 
magnificently  rendered.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  hasten 
on  to  Vandyck,  and  we  cannot  express  too  highly  our  sense 
of  the  good  service  that  has  been  performed  by  those  who 
have  generously  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Academy 
so  many  priceless  examples  of  this  great  artist.  There  are 
fourteen  of  his  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  and  there  is  hnrdly 
one  which  will  not  well  repay  long  and  affectionate  study. 
About  one-third  of  these  are  those  full-length  portraits  of 
grand  English  ladies,  with  oval  impassive  faces,  whose  gor¬ 
geous  satins  and  rich  stuffs  seem  to  rustle  still  with  the 
solemn  progress  they  have  made  down  palace-corridors,— 
ladies  whom  court-routine  and  the  oppressive  rules  of  etiquette 
seem  to  have  deprived  of  all  tender  or  thoughtful  expressiuo, 
whom  even  the  compliments  of  the  exquisite  Sir  Antony 
have  hardly  moved  into  a  smile.  Vandyck  has  none  of  the 
sympathy  with  womanhood,  with  its  loveable  and  delicate 
emotions,  that  Gainsborough  has;  none  of  the  adoring  admira¬ 
tion  of  intellect  in  a  beautiful  woman  that  Sir  Josliua  is 
interpenetrated  with.  Whether  his  nature  was  more  oyuioal 
than  theirs,  or  whether  the  ladies  of  the  English  Coart  at 
tliat  time  were  hard,  vain,  and  foolish,  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  face  of  a  man 
that  he  really  loves  to  paint,  a  face  that  bears  in  it  the  marks 
of  serious  conflict,  scored  with  passion,  and  suffering,  and 
thought,  a  little  wasted  in  the  cheeks,  a  little  fiery  in  the 
eyes,  but  restrained  throughout  by  the  reticence  and  self- 
possession  of  a  gentleman.  The  highest  elevation  he  gives  to 
his  female  faces  is  that  of  aristocratic  dignity  not  to  be 
wholly  divided  from  pompousness  :  tenderness,  thouglitfulness, 
graciousness,  they  have  not,  and  the  painter  seems  to  have 
revenged  himself  upon  them  for  their  frigid  decorum  by 
sending  them  down  to  posterity  as  monumeots  of  dulneas. 
Failing  to  find  expression  on  the  faces  of  these  ladies,  the 


frttfa  aL-  a  J  *  ..  r  .  — « - 1 .7 C  miiUU  W  UUU  VJkUrCDSIUU  UU  MIC  acavco  va  acaaaavm^  waa%. 

rrnrriifntriji  Liszt  for  the  ideal  female  type  painter  was  driven  to  expend  his  loving  care  upon  their 

Tliia  I  /  ®  Virgin  Alary  in  Roman  Catholic  worship,  dresses,  and  to  assure  us  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  these 

i pure  sanctified  womanhood  dreary  women  knew  at  least  how  to  array  themselves  in  the 
work«  tha  «  7  nature;  one  of  his  finest  softest  of  russet  silks  and  the  most  silvery  of  shimmering 

coMliiIc  1  n  Jst.  Elizabeth,  owes  its  existence  to  it.  To  gatins.  There  is  no  such  extraordinary  attention  to  draperies 
hiffhestlv^li  in  Vandyck’s  masculine  portraits;  the  man  was  more  than 

B^thovln^l  a  hw  music  to  Goethe  s  “  Mignon  ”  (Na  1).  the  clothes,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  bust  here  of  Archbishop 

suDerior  hv  j  Bame  words  may  to  many  seem  Laud  (113),  the  dress  is  positively  neglected  and  half-finished, 

but  nevpr  grandly  pathetic  melody,  No.  141,  called  “  A  Portrait  of  an  Artist,”  is  a  masterpiece  of 

more  syniiTthetiP^irv  rendered  the  highest  interest.  The  figure,  apparently  surpriseJ  in  his 


more  sympathetically  than  in  Liszt’s  melancholy  chords.  studio'’by  the  entrance  of  some  person,  is  in  the  act  of  rising 

F .  Hu£FFBR.  from  his  chair  and  jturniug  to  accost  the  new-comer.  The 

•  —  movement  in  the  action  is  perfect;  the  whole  figure  seems  to 

live,  and  Vandyck  never  painted  anything  more  faultlessly 
ART.  lovely  than  the  head,  turned  full-face  to  the  spectator,  or  the 

0  hand,  that  leans  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair,  bent  in  tbe  action 

exhibition  op  works  by  the  old  mastees  and  by  *'**‘“«*  catalogue  says  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  an 

DECEASED  BRITISH  ARTISTS  ^  T  A 

Ji-AbED  BRITISH  ARTISTS.  letters.  He  sits  at  a  table,  and  a  globe,  some  books,  nnd 

m.  «  [-StwmrfAoWae.]  scattered  papers  lie  before  him.  The  face,  not  verv  young, 

uupnn  „  Northern  Continental  Europe  are  very  but  still  keen  and  strong,  is  distinguished  equally  ^  a 

y  *^pTC8cnted  at  Burlington-house  this  year.  France  suave  and  courteous  sweetness  and  a  force  of  will  wholly 

hardly  supply  auy thing  ;  the  Dutch  masters  are  virile.  He  may  be  taken  as  Vandyck’s  ideal  of  a  man,  not, 

whilp  for  the  trivial  nature  of  their  examples,  like  Rubens’,  a  mere  animal,  rejoicing  in  his  fulness  and  splen- 

an  *  Flemish  school  only  is  presented  in  anything  like  dour  of  physical  life,  not  a  semi-poetic,  semi-barbaric  mixture 

sm&ll  2^ »  earliest  specimen  of  this  school  is  tbe  of  beggar  and  sultan,  like  Rembrandt’s,  but  one  who  is  at  the 

brown?ir  called  “'The  Falconer,”  representing  a  same  time  a  soldier  and  a  scholar,  and  always  a  gentleman. 

but  ^*'Hed  gentleman,  with  a  brown  leather  stomacher.  The  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (85),  a  man  with  long 
•  ctucrwise  roh<»3  in  u?.  1 _ ■«  •  «  _ n _ k-:_  k.a  Lnlrlinff  A  lemon.  is  verv 


ART. 

- O 

exhibition  op  works  by  THE  OLD  MASTEES  AND  BY 
DECEASED  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

[/SiocicMMi  ATofioe.] 

Northern  Continental  Europe  are  very 
Burlington-house  this  year.  France 
Drinoinaii  *^®y  supply  anything  ;  the  Dutch  masters  are 

whilp  1  trivial  nature  of  their  examples, 

an  adpniiBf  ®”^y  presented  in  anything  like 

.  ^Ruate  way.  The  earl  ipst.  RTtP«*im«n  rtf  fltia  ankn.-.!  -la  fkzt 


successfully 


exprei»ion, 
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■HCO  TJFx^-^^XatXA  JL.i 
introduction  of  a  greyhound,  painted  in  the  master’s  best 
manner.  T/tutfi  to  f  iftnz  i^ls/rnm  ^ndyck  is  t6  goMck  a 
step  in  thp  ^evemfHievt|of  art^  sdiiAich  luder  pcflished 

does  he  seem.  A  portrait  of  a  blond  bald  man,  with  yellow 
moustache  and  pointed  beard  (142),  is  his  finest  work  in  the 

1  •  1  •  .  •  -IIT  •  _ X  1? _ . _ _ i. _ ni-  V<  lO 


rpEE  PosuTiTE  povi:rnmb4t  jsEcxi 

X  V  AsiuRANCE  COMPACT  (LfaRed).  » 

Chief  OflSce8-63  Bedford-square,  London. 
Paid-up  Capital  over  £250,000. 
Cbntoal  Tucsib^ 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Saddhuret,  G.O.H.V'G  O.'ff.I.,  CotnhnttiWtltf^ 
the  Forces  in  Ireland. 

Tbomss  flhighes.  Esq..  Q.C.,  Lincoln’s-inn. 

M.  H.  Chaytor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Discount  ConiDaoT  ^ 
AUlance  Bank. 

Auditor  of  thb  Lipb  Assurancb  Fuwd. 

W.  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Registrar-General's  Office,  Somerset  Boom. 


THE  POSITIVE  PLAN  r^v^ll 

Is  to  make  the  Insurance  Clear,  Secure,  and  as  little  burtbenifins  itn 
Assured  as  possible — 

By  aroiding  all  useless  and  unfair  conditions;  -L 

By  setting  apart  in  Trust  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Premiums  and  otfe 
Assets  in  Government  Securities  to  meet  claims  as  they  fall  doe; 

By  accepting  Moderate  Premiums  for  a  Limited  Number  of  Yean,  a 
spreimiDg  tl^e  payments  over  a  longer  period,  u  way  best  suit  Uieen. 
venteoce  of  Assurants ; 

By  allowing  the  Assured  the  use,  according  to  bis  Necessities,  of  a  Iim 
part  of  the  Premiums ;  and  ^ 

By  making  the  Assurance  Transferable,  without  Trouble  ar 

tbrougn  the  medium  of  the  POSITIVE  Note,  wliloh,  like  a  Bank  mi 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  without  Endorsement  or  other  formali^^.^ 

Ilf  •  ,«i'i  I 


not  80  grimy  with  dirt^  would  he  exceedingly  attractive.  The 
central  group  is  entirely  illuminated  by  light  emanating  from 
the  Infant,  an  idea  frequently  repeated  by  Rembrandt,  who 
borrowed  it  originally,  perhaps,  from  Correggio,  and  who,  at 
all  events,  found  it  convenient  for  the  practice  of  his  excessive 
chiaroscuro.  The  reverential  character  of  the  figures  of  the 
Magi  is  very  grandly  given.  The  other  specimen  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  is  a  somewhat  commonplace  though  clever  full-length 
figure  of  an  old  Woman.  ^ 

Most  of  the  minor  Dutchmen  are  represented  by  pictures 
likely  to  wean  public  favour  from  them  even  more  fully  than 
ever.  The  blow  given  to  these  painters  by  the  first  volume 
of  ‘  Modern  Painters,’  a  blow  modified  indeed  by  later  state¬ 
ments  of  the  critic,  but  never  wholly  rescinded,  has  thrown 
them  into  a  condition  of  ignominy  as  excessive  as  was  their] 
previous  popularity.  Yet  when  the  public  are  called  to  look 
at  such  leeDle  examples  of  the  elder  Teniers  as  No.  59, 
such  frightfully  stiff  and  dreary  landscapes  as  all  the  Ruys- 
daels  here  but  one,  such  dotted  incoherences  of  brown  tree- 1 
stems  and  stubble  as  the  Hobbima  of  No.  84,  and  such 
colourless  inanities  as  the  two  dirty  little  specimens  of  Berg- 
hem,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  refuse  to  return  to  their 
old  loves.  There  is  one  beautiful  example  of  Ruysdael  {232), 
a  hill-side,  covered  with  trees  and  dark  with  extreme  shadow, 
behind  which  stretch,  far  below,  low  green  pasturages  watered 
by  a  tortuous  river,  that  winds  at  last  into  the  pale  blue  sea 
beyond.  Below  the  hill-side  in  the  foreground  is  a  lake  with 
a  monstrous  sail  upon  it,  quite  out  of  proportion.  The  com¬ 
position  and  perspective  of  this  picture  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  No.  13  exhibits  Hobbima  nearly  at  his  best ; 
there  is  a  glow  of  what  is  almost  sunlight,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  dark  clump  of  trees  in  the  centre  is  divided  to 
show  a  bright  glimpse  of  a  cottage  and  garden  behind,  is  very 
poetic  and  pretty.  No.  57  is  a  sunny  and  shiny  cattle-^ 
piece  by  Berghem  that  attains  respectable  mediocrity.  No. , 
94,  a  tiny  strip  of  sea,  dark  at  the  horizon,  bright  where 
sunlight  strikes  the  moving  face  of  the  waves,  is  a  highly* 
favourable  example  of  Vandevelde  the  Elder.  But  by  far 
the  beat  of  the  lesser  Dutch  pictures  is  one  by  Snyders  repre-i 
seuting  a  savage  monkey,  seated  on  a  dresser  full  of  fruits  aud 
fiowers,  which  he  takes  in  both  hands  and  hurls  down  on  thei 
floor  with  furious  energy.  >  Those  who  know  this  master, 
chiefly  by  his  repulsive  boar-fights  and  by  subjects  of  a' 
similarly  sanguiuary  kind,  will  be  favourably  impressed  by  a 
work  full  of  power  and  action,  and  not  marred  by  any  melo¬ 
dramatic  horrors.  Edmund  W.  Gossb. 


Forms  of  application  for  assurance,  tlie  rates  of  premiam,  aai  idf  Mi. 
mation  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 

The  policies  of  this  company  cover  the  risk  of  travelling  anywheri,  k 
any  mode  of  conveyance,  and  of  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


The ' 
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‘‘Th( 
•Lisbil 
31st  Dc 
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£64,09( 
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M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPACT. 

Establiahed  1803.  j 

1  Old  Brosul-itreet,  E.C.,  and  le  and  17  PailmaU.  g.W. 
Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £70(^000.  . 

•  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  GeneiXl 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CARAI 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  MediteqM«, 
India,  Cbiaa,  Japan,  aud  Australia.  The  Peninsular  aud  UriealRlSlHi 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southamptoo,]rfl^ 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Iram 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  t  ' 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  1 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  SfltM 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  ot  wiai] 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  Gvmti. 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  ileraldio  Colswak 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  Theprop«eaw 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carrla^ttraiM 
be  psinted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  CuUeton's  ”  Book  ol  iFurif 
Crests  and  Mottoes, ’*^,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10 
Manual  of  Heraldry, ”400  Engravings,  .38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLITM. 
Genealogist,  25  Crunbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  Tb 
Ueraldie  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Cr«st  Engrtved 

on  Seals,  Kings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  piqW' 
7h.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  (jrests  engraved  ton  silver  spams  Mi 
family  plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  eagnmi 
Crest,  12s.  Cd.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.-- T.  CULLKTON,  Engniv 
to  tlie  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne-street  (coiner  ft 
Martin's-laue). 


('"lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONEBY 

VJ  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  EnreJopm,  all  beaM 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  3Ioiiogram  or  Address,  and  the 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLE'i  ON,  Diesinker  to  the  tf 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lauel  ,, 


13AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Qufittt 

XL  ream  of  paper  and  125  high- flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  COliW 
with  a  beautiiul  monogram,  bs.  No  charge  lor  engraving  die,— T.jMl* 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  (Juecn,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Xw. 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-iane).  i 


The'  TITLE-PAQE  and  INDEX  of  the  Vol  of  the 
b  -  EXAMINER  for  1874  are  now  ready^  and  may  he 
u  obtained  gratis  on  application  at  t  the  Officey  136 
.i  .  Strand,  W.O. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Nsi 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers.  2s.  6d.:  Creator  ftfonogram  1 


riTHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE— Sole  Lessee  and 

JL  Manam.  F.  B.>Chattf.rton.— Every  evening,  at  7,  TEN  OP  ’EM. 
After  whkm,  the  Christmas  Grand  Comic  Pantondiue,  ALADDIN;  or. 
THE  WUNDEKFUL  LAMP.  The  celebrated  Yokes  Family.  Harle¬ 
quinade,  Doable  Troupe  of  Paiitomimists.  kloraing  Performances  Monday, 
WodoMday,  and  Saturday.  Box-office  open  ih>m  ten  till  flve  daily. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lectures  at 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANQUAM-PLACK,  commence  each 
afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Jan.  24.— A.  H.  GREEN,  Esq.,  M  A. 
((^bridge),  F.G.S.  (Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Yorkshire  College 
of  Soieuee),  on  ”  Some  recent  developments  of  the  Theory  of  Volcaulo 
Phenomena.” 

Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Fenny, 
sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats),  Oue  Shilling. 


V7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  qaim 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate, 
cards,  flity  each,  flfty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiaen  name,  13s.  W-" 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver.  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  w  “ 
Martln’s-lane). 

IV/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  lUuatrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

The  autotype  printing  process.  Permanent. 

Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
Burlinston  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palso- 
phical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
S  bird,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 


Lj-*;  STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  W* 
The  following  are  ready :— Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
from  1070  to  1870- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  BritishWw 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary 
grams.  Four  SheeU  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  cnmJT 
named.  The  whole  aeries  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  1'. 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Craabow^ 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’e-lane),  W.O. 
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At  a  Genea-al  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders,  held  at  the  "LONDON  TAYERN,  on'  TUESDAY 

19th  January;  1875.’''  ,  . "•.  '  ■  ’ 


henry  JOHN  ATKINSON,  Kbq. 
henry  vigors  east,  Esq. 
ANDREW  LAWBIE,  Esq. 


DIRECTO.BS,, 

JOHN  JONES,  Esq.,  Cmaukav. 

ROBERT  LLOYD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  MCARTHUR,  Esq.,  Ald.,  M.P. 
WILLIAM  MACNAUGHTAN,  Esq. 
GEORGE  YOUNG,  Esq. 


JOAQUIN  DE  MANCHA,  Esij. 
WILLIAM  SIMPSON,  Eoo. 
JAMES  £.  YANKEE,  Esq,  o, 

n  I  iiut  }  •  ■ 


'  “a  \l<  1 1‘ 

’  ■  f; 

i  iWi  lotl 


MANA6ER.  >*  *•  i  ^  •*  ’‘'J  -’rtnl  d. 

ALFRED  GEORGE  KENNElDY,  HEAD  OFFICE  (Cornbii  of  F^kch-lanb),  THREADNEEDLF-ST^piT.  1  * 

BRANCHESS^  :i.  -iTn  '  ♦V‘>!  li'J  ‘'T*  r  (I 

bond-street  BRANCH  •  .  .  84  Old  Bond-street  .  •  1  i  .  .  .  Edwabd  G.  MotLiM,  Manager. 

PADDINGTON  branch  .  •  .  819  and  221  Edgware-road .  .  .  »  .  Alfbbd  Guddoit,  Manager.  I 

TOTTENIIAM-COURT-KOAD  BRANCH  159  and  160  Tottenham  Coart-road  .  .  .  Fhbdbbick  B.  Kibbi.  Manages,  k>  hpu* 

LUDOATE-HILL  BRANCH  .  .  .  25  Ludgafe-hill . William  Hbbbaob,  Manager. 

'KNIGOTSBRIDGE  BRANCH  .  .  t  7  Lowndes-terrace  .  Richabd  S.  FamniNCis,  Manager.  . 

8ECRETARY-C.  J.  WORTH.  >  ./.v  ?  !  .,1  r  V.v‘. 


K> 


7  Lowndes-terrace 


!  *7l\; 


The  “  Register  of  Shareholders  ”  and  “  Register  of  Transfers  ’*  haring 
been  ddly  authenticated,  the  foUowlng  Report  was  read,  viz. »—  I 

**The  Directors  present  to  the  Shareholders  the  annexed  accounts  of 
*  Lisbitttfes  and  Assets  ’  and  ‘  Profit  and  Low  ’  for  the  half-inear  ending 
.TlstDeceaiber,  1874,  showing  I  hat.  after  providing  for  interest  on  current 
accounts,  on  deposit  accounts,  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  gross  profits, 
including  13,557  Is.  2d.  brought  forward  from  preceding  half-year,  are 
1:64,090  178.  fid. 

**  Provision  being  made  therefrom  for  current  expenses  and  rebate  on 
discoiliited  bills  not  due,  the  Directors  declare  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  £10 
per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  payable  on  and  after  the  26th  Inst., 
and  carry  forward  to  the  next  account  £3,905  128.  Id. 


To  dividend  aeoonnt  for  the  payment  of  a ’dividend  at  the” 


rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  £600,000,  amount  of 
paid-up  capital  i4>on  60,000  shares  ...  ■a.'y, 

To  undivided  profit  transferred  to  iwoflt  and  loss  new 
account 

•••  •••  •••  •••  •••  M 


3,905  12,  1 


£6i090  17 


By  balance  brongfat  down,  after  providing  for  bad  and 
doubtful  debts,  via.: 


Snrplua  profit  bi  ought  forward  from  last  half- 


**  The  Directors  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Thorp,  who,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Bank,  was  one  of  its  most  zealous 
and  efficient  Directors.  To  supply  this  vacancy,  they  have  elected,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Shareholders,  Mr.  Henry  John  Atkinson,  of  Gnnners- 
burj  House,  Acton,  a  Director  of  the  Star  Life  Assurance  Society.’* 


year  ... 
Since  added 


£3,567  1 
60,533  16 


£64,000  17 


We  have  examined  and  approved  the  above  accounts. 


,.£64,090  17 


The  dividend  was  then  declared,  for  the  half-year  ending  the  Slst  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-ap 
capital,  free  of  income  tax,  payable  on  and  after  the  2eth  instant. 


OWEN  LEWIS)  AnAifnr. 
JOHN  Cl)  BEY  J 


It  was  resolved  unanimously—  ^ 

That  the  report  now  read  be  received  and  adopted. 

That  the  election,  as  Director,  of  Mr.  Henry  John  Atkinson  be  con¬ 
firmed. 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Shareholders  bo  given  to  the  Chairman 


and  Directors  for  their  conduct  of  the  boainesa  of  the  Bank. 


THE  CITY  BANK,  LONDON.  i 

Inoobporpted  by  Boyal  Chabteb,  A.D.  1855. 

HEAD  OFFICE .........  (Comer  of  FInch-Iane),  Threadneedle-etrec^,^ 


And  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Worth,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Bank 
(or  tbeir  services. 


And  to  the  Auditors  for  the  performance  of  their  important  duties. 

(Signed)  JOHN  JONES,  Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes.— C.  J.  WORTH,  Secretary. 


No.  34  Old  Bond  street.  .  <i: 

Noe.  219aad  221  Edgware-road.  , 

BRANCH  OFFICES...-  Nos.  169  and  160  Tottenham  court-road.  " 

Na  25  Ludgate-hill.  ■  a 

,No.  7  Lowndes -terraoe,  Knightabridge. 


THE  CITY  BANK.  LONDON. 


Subucribed  Capital  (60,000  Shares  of  £20  eatfii)... £1,200,000  0  0 
Paid-op  Capital  a»e»»wee»aiae— vase  aUwiisu  •5*4  600,000  '0  b  ‘tf-- 

Reserved  Fond  •  ♦•••a— W*»ua4ee*»  ••#••••# vweaMascdMseAwafiawok***  170,000  Of  0  Hi; 

_ _ _ _  .  _ _ _ _  •  I  _  r  I.  ..  '(•  ..J  v_  ,  M  .  i(-  - 


LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS  ON  3l8T  DECEMBER,  1874. 
Dr. 


To  capital  p^  np,  viz.  £I0  per  Share  on  60,000  shares 

To  amount  of  reserved  fund  . 

To  amount  due  by  the  Bank  on  current  and 
deposit  accounts,  letters  of  credit,  Ac.  ...  £8,287,862  11 
To  scceptsn^es  against  cash  in  hand,  ban¬ 
ker  s  bills,  and  approved  securities  ...  3,260,771  9 


£600,000 

170,000 


****  balance  of  that  aoeount,  after 
providint  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  via 
ou^lus  profit  brought  forward  from  last 

o.JHi'yw  .  £3A67  1  2 

Since  added . .  60^33  16  4 


6,548,634 


CURRENT  ACCOT  rNTS  are  made  np  to  the  doth  of  June  and  the  3l8t 
of  December  In  each  year;  and  if  the  Credit  Balance  shall  not  at  any 
time  during  the  half-year,  have  been  below  £500,  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2 
percent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the  minimum  Monthly  Balances.  If 
nut  below  £200,  Interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  aianuna  is  allowed 
on  the  minimum  Monthly  Balances;  but  If  under  £200,  no  interest  is 
allowed;  in  oases  where  a  remunetalive  balance  Is  noil  maintained,  a 
small  charge  for  commission  is  made.  Parties  keeping  current  accounts 
have  the  privilege  of '  drawing  cheQuea,  of  having  approved  bflla  dis¬ 
counted,  of  obtaining  loans  upon  negotiable  aecurlttes,  of  depoaitiug  bills, 
coupons,  Ac.,  for  collection,  and  of  lodging  deeds  and  other  valuable 
property  in  the  fireproof  strong-rooms  for  safe  enstody. 


64,090  17 


£7,382,724  18  6 


India  Debentures,  and  Govern- 

.  ...  ..  ...f  £329.687  2 

By  ^er  England,  and  at  call  ...  787,950  12 

and  loans  ...76,211,396  2 
“  Threudneedle  street,  Old  ^nd  street 
Lndgste-hlll,  Paddington,  and 

l^htsbddge;  furniture,  fixtures,  Ao.  . fT  64,361  I 


DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.— Money,  in  amoniits  Of  £10  uad  upWktdd  fs 
received  from  the  pnbUe  generally,  sobjeet  to  seven  days’  notice  Of  wnb- 
drawal,  and  iatereet  is  allowed  thereon  at  the  current  rate  of  the  day  {tthe 
Bank  notifying  any  ehance  ia  the  rate  of  interest  by  advertisement  in  one 
or  more  of  the  leading  London  newspapers.  If  the  money  be  withdrawn 
within  a  fortnight  no  interest  is  allowed.  Persons  having  current  aceouats 
can  transfer  any  portion  of  their  credit  balance  to  deposit  account. 


£7482,724  18 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

FOB  THB  hau.jeaB  bndino  81st  decembbb,  1874.^ 

VI..  .  ffi  ' 


The  AGENCY  of  COUNTRY  and  FOREIGN  BANKS,  wheibdrJffiid 
Stock  or  Private,  in  undertaken  by  the  Bank.  .  n  •  :  i '  t  - 

^  t,l  V  "'f  '('1.1  « 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  payable  at  any  of  the  (chief  cottimeecialttoaraa 
and  cities  of  the  world,  are  granted  ;  also  Mercantile  and  Marginal  Crcdlte. 

r  il'tfll.ill'KiM 

(TIHCUL  AK  NOTES  afe  fssned  by  the  Bank,' addressed  W  all, 
able  at  any,  of  the  places  on  the  Continent  where  the  Bank  has  an  appointed 
Ck>rrespondent. 

:  H"  ■  *.  I'  .‘i 

DIVIDENDS,  Ac., on  Government  and  other  Stoc)»,  Annuities,  Pensions, 
Ac.,  are  received  for  customers  of  the  Bank  without  charge ;  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Stocks.  Shares,  aad  Seenritles  are  also  ondertahen  f  and  every 
description  of  JBanking  business  is  tnmsacted;;'  .  f  -V  )o 


£31,069 

0,llfi 


The  Officers  and  Clerku  of  the  Batli  wo  pledge#  AM  9o  dfPilDpe  tkfi 
section  of  any  of  its  Civitomenu  ,,  rsu-i  i-  ■  >tjb*i  i 

‘  Hi  i.il  fini»  .;>'i  f  n.'iMiu;->fiff 

London,  January  19th,  1875.  /  J>  irfq* I-**'** * 


r  Uli'l«l( 


la  H  4.‘  i  ifi  -  "‘'iJ-ii*. 
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CARPETS. 

CARPETS. 

CARPETS. 
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MAPLE  &  COw 

TOTTEN  HAM- COURT-ROAD,  FURNITURE, 
5,000  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS  FURNITURE, 

IN  STOCK,  FURNITURE 

■m  n.  .  /^W-rT1kTT7»  *  Cl 


! :  [  :M 


5,000  BBASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS 
IN  STOCK, 

10s.  TO  30  GUINEAS. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


THE  BEST  ARTICIEa 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


renders— Bright,  45«.  4#  Mi$;  Bwnuse,  U.  to  ^ 
Stoves — Bright,  Black,  Beg|ater,  Hot*air,  Ae.  , 
Baths— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  TrsTelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices — Comice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac, 
Ctoseliers-^Bsht,  t7a^  8  de..  62s.|  i  do.,  A6  (to 
Kitcheners — From  S  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 
Giurden  Tools — Lawn  Mowms,  Bolkes,  Hnrdl^  A<v 
{Caialoguet  j 


Table  Knives,  Iv<»ry,  per  d»»sn,  from  I9s.  to  63s. 
Klectro  Forta-Table,  from  Ms.;  Spoons,  from  2ta. 
Papier  Maohe  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  tis.,  66s.,  95s.  ' 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Bets,  from  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers— Tin,  23s.;  MeUl,«6s.;  Electro,  £11  lls. 

Electro  Cmets  and  Idqnenrt. 

Lamps— Patent  Bock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scnttles,  Yases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Oiaei— Wnnsr  Sarrioes,  Ae. 


LONDON  BBXDCOr^ 


DEANE  &  CO 


46,  King  William  Street, 


OETZMANN  &  Co., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTKNHAJt-.CODRT-ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Descrijytive  Catalogite  {ths:  lest  FumisJiing  Guide  extanf)  Post  Pm, 


FURNISH 


YOUR  HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


GRA  TKF  UL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKPA  NT.- 

“By  a  thoronsh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gOfemA; 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  appUeiMsaefIk 
fine  properties  M  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breskto 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  wtilch  may  save  us  many  hctij 
doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  tbe  judictous  use  of  such  articles  M  diet  thet  a  m 
stitutlon  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enourii  to  resist  erar 
tendency  to  disease.  Htmaredaoi'  subtle  maladies  are  floating  arcniHia 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  mssn 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  an  t 
properiy  nourished  frame.’’— Bee  article  in  the  Civil  Semot  GaxMs, 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  OO.,  ffomceopathio Chemists,  48  Threadneedle^tnfl 
and  170  Piccadilly.  Works— Kustou-road  and  Camden  i'vwn,  Loudea. 

Makers  of  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  reftdy  to  be  advanced 


1’  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease 
hold  Sanities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


0\V  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possemkm  and  no  rent  to  pay. 
ply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 


30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes.  ■ 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  3outkiampton- buildings,  Chaneury-iane. 


IT*  LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  m 

If-Jm  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAy.KNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprletora  of  the  oelebrstedBeoe^Oi 
Slanufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  aodfatw 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  pubk 
against  tbe  inferior  prepamtions  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  tojto 


li^tationof  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-sflt 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


T3IRKBECK  BANK.  EBtabliahed  1851.  29  and  30 South 

-Ilx  anipton-ltuildinirs.  Chaaocrv-lane. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admittfrij 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observethM*^ 
ie.prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  Mjgl 
I.  signed  “  EUtabeth 


Office  hours,  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Teu  till  Two  o’ck>ok. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVRN8CROFT, 'Manager. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  sre  alwsys  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  iinniediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  I'hey  tain;  with 
tbenr.  dres^,  bonnets,  and  millioery,  btwides  materials  art  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purohased  at  the  London  General  Mouri^g  Warehouse,  in  Re»mt- 
•treet.  Reasonable  eetimates  also  given  for  household  mouruinu  at  a  areat 
saving  to  large  or  small  families.  ^  ^ 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

246, 247, 249,  aud  261  Regentetrect. 


RUPTURES.-BY  KOY'AL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowwl.bl' 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  is^' 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steei  »PW 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  betef**” 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much «s*«J 
closeness  that  It  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  £3 
ertptive  circular  may  be  had,  aud  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fw  w 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  Ix^y  two  inches  below  taew 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  liccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  IGs.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  318.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double 
Sis.  60.,  428.,  aud  5^  fid. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  Stooe* 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-oflloe,  I’h*’ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 


}  '  - 


"  / 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.  n  Great  Marlborough- street. 

London  Offioa  for  Advertisement.,  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

84  FLEEt-'STBEET,  E.O.  ■  NEW  WORKS. 


jrwn  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;'  April  2«A,  1872. 

«  THP  TRiPVh'E  is  beyond  eotnpas't  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
it  is  for  tlie  United  States  fvhat  our  awn  *  leading  Journal'  is  in 

England."  _ _ _ 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 
the  new  YORK  TiaeUNB,  publtehed  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
In  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  tn  the  principal  Cities  of 
pnrone  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
JSiff  Houses,  Ac.  It  Is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leavtoj  New 

York  for  Euffland. 

Its  I'eaders  comprise  the  most  wealthy  elasses.  great  numbers  of  whom 
Tisit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
tribune,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  adverUsing  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  weU  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  Its  European  adver- 
tisiog  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  In  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England.  /  |  ^  ^  ^ 

EugUsh  advertisements  ere  inserted  in  special  oolwnak  whieh  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
Intfu^ing  travellers,  and  by  Amcriosn  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  '^SATURDA  T  REVIEW;'  November  9th,  1872. 

*  tbr  many  years  the  NSW  YORK  TRIRURE  has  beesi  the  most  widely 
dreuMed paper  in  the  Northern  States." 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Bubsoriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Triblne  Office,  M  Fleet- 
street.  E.C. 


KINAHAIf’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

''PHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 

X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  the  TABLE.  By  J.  C. 

JBAFFKESON.  >  Toll.,  8,0. 

“  This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  l«t.  No  one  ought  to 
be  without  it.  No  point  of  interest  oonoerning  the  tableorltsapimrtenauocs 
is  left  untouched.  Racy  anecdotes  ooruecaSe  on  every  page.** — Post. 

WILD  LIFE  in  FLORIDA.  With  a  Visit  to 

Cuba.  By  Captain  F.  T.  TOWNSHEND,  2nd  Life  Guarda  8vo, 
with  Illustrations,  15s. 

“  Captain  Townshend*8  work  is  instructive  and  entertaining.  It  eontsius 
chapters  for  all  readers,  racy  narrative,  abundance  of  incident,  compendious 
history,  important  statistics,  and  many  a  page  which  will  be  perused  with 
pleasure  by  the  sportsman  and  naturalist.^’— Cbt«rf  Journal. 

ON  the  WING:  A  Southeen  Flight.  By  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  ALFRED  MONTGOMERY,  gvo,  14b. 

OoNTEBTs : — La  Belle  Proa'once,  Monaco,  Bologna,  Florence.  Rome, 
Naples,  and  the  Neapolitans;  Lights  and  Shades  of  Italian  Life,  rompeli. 


Naples,  and  the  Neapolitans;  Lights  and  Shades 
SorruBto,.(Caprii,  Amalfi,  Ac. 


perfectly  pure,' and  more  wholesome  than  the  tfnest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Beei.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘•KINAHAN’8  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STKEET,  OXFORD-gTRKET,  W. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FRAGBANCE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  CoBipleeAen,  by  using  the  oelebraited 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  Ad.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manafactnrers  of  the  “ Ltchi»ophti,ax **  or  “Candle  Guard,” 
effectually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

_  Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  M^ical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  tills  pure 

remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 

’  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
of  nil  other  Chemists  throughont  the  world. 


^OMPLEXTON  PILLS  (Alex.  Eoss’s). — They  quickly 

*  *^®^o**®  skin,  Improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  Iwight  and 
&g1;iIolbora;a^  stamps.-ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 

High  Holboru^  London.  ALEX. 

diatKlw  iMu  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme- 

.•lii  A  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 

post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
K088  8  Cauthandes  Oil.  a  great  hair-grower,  3b.  6d. 

acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

CANTHARIDKS  OTI.  wLiaIi  arta..Hllv  ntwHiutoa  Whiab-nva 


‘■i48Hii7bilol^^  H  •’  post  tor  64  stamps.— ALEX.  R088, 

face  Powder.  1™’  opposite  Day  and  Martin ’e.— Hair  Dye, as.  Ad. ; 

A  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUE~WASH 

Original  coioul  or  whiskers  to  become  their 

wiy  to  damn  th‘*  h  KCSS.  It  is  meraly  neeee- 

clKat  hours^iFPPir^f  ^  ^y  ^**®  the  hair-brnsh,  when,  inforty- 

I’rice  ltj?6d  *“***‘«*y  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 

iws.  M..  sent  for  stamps — 248  High  Holborn.  London. 

truest  philosophical  spirit 
most  unselft^h  la^ur  diseov^  of  this  priceless  medicine,  and  the 
•boon  to  the  knnwia/  ^  ®  ^®®“  incurred  in  bringing  so  great 

the  world.  Every  ''dthin  the  reach  of  the  afflicted  throu^out 

ftt  his  own  languawe^irh^^®®#*?.!*^  ““derstand  the  plain  directions 

»*>  the  doses  and  ***®  “d  should  be  taken 

tion  shouWbe  nald’to  distinctly  specified  therein,  while  great  attem 
•r«  Important.  ™®"y  miuor  matters,  all  of  wbi^i,  however, 

P*‘»^veot  them  from  **  i***®y  the  curative  powers  of  the  Pills, 

■ufferiag,  disagreeing  with  the  most  delicate,  and  spare  timo  and 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1875.  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OP  HER 
MAJUSTY,  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CON¬ 
TAINING  ALL  THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  ftth  Edition,  ivol., 
royal  8vo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  tainnd, 
gilt  edges,  81b.  Od. 

THE  NEW  AND  POFTJLAR  NOVELS. 

The  tTiLIAKS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  '  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  In  Italy,'  &c.  3  vois. 

OUR  DETACHMENT.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  '  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.*  3  vola 
A  ohartning  story,  exquisitely  told.'*—  Cbtirf  Journal. 

The  BLOSSOMING  of  an  ALOE.  By  Mrs. 

CASHEL  HOEY.  3  vol>. 

“  A  very  effectively  conceived  tale.  We  have  seldom  read  a  plot  with  more 
interest.  The  characters  are  painted  with  great  force  and  delicacy.**— 
Spectator. 

MY  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

•PATTY.’ Ac.  3rols. 

“‘My  btory  *  has  great  fascination.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  merit.” — 
Post. 

A  CHILD  of  FORTUNE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MAC  KENNA,  Author  of  *  Off  Parade,'  Ac.  3  vols.  [Jinn.  20. 
8vo,  68., 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

No.  275,  I,  NOW  BEADY. 

*  OONTXNTS: 

I.  THE  GREVILLE  MEMOIRS. 

II.  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

III.  LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

IV.  THE  ENGLISH  BAR. 

V.  FARRAR’S  LIFE  OP  CHRIST. 

VI.  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

VII.  THE  JUDICIAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRUTH. 

VIII.  SPEECHES  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  . 

PREFEKMENT  :  A  Poem.  By  Lindon  Mradows,  Clerk 

in  Holy  Orders. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  price  6d. ;  by  post,  6|d., 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE:  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Goldwiu 

Smith.  By  J.  K.  CAIRNK8,  LL  D.,  Emeritus  Profeuorof  Political 
Economy  in  University  College,  London.  Reprinted  from  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  September,  1874. 

London H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower-street. 

Just  publislied,  price  3b.  6d.,  cloth,  elegantly  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press, 

An  essay  on  FRIENDSHIP.  By  Percival  Andrbe 

PICKERING,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  late  FeUow  of  SL  John’f  College. 


Cambridge. 


HENRY  80THERAN  and  CO.,  36  Piccadilly. 


JN0.“G0SNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

le  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Peyl-Uhe 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumeiu,  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Thames-btbeet,  London,  E.C. 

^^pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

X/'  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dost. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2<L,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  O.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It.  12  Sobo-square.  London,  Wj 
CAU  1a ON.— There  are  several  imitations. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


demj  8?o,  llluatrated  by  Photographs  aod  n'timerous  Woodcut  lllua- 
tratloni  of  his  recent  Discoveries,  price  18s.  [Now  re^y. 

**  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  in  this  volume  how  far  these  hopes  have  been  realised  | 
but  be  tells  us  also  much  more ;  for,  though  the  corroboration  of  the  local 
legends  of  the  Deluge  from  Assyrian  records  was  the  special  object  of  his 
mission,  be  found  bMides,  as  might  have  been  expected,  many  tbinn  of  the 
highest  archeological  and  historical  importance.  ...  A  record  of  dis¬ 
coveries  of  which  any  man  mi^ht  be  proud.^ ^Jtherumm. _ 

The  STRAITS  of  MALACCA,  INDO  CHINA,  and 

CHINA  ;  or.  Ten  Years’  Travels,  Adventures, and  Residence  Abroad. 
By  J.  THOMSON,  F.K.O.S.,  Author  of  ‘  Illustrations  of  China  and 
its  People.’  Deray  8vo,  about  600  pages,  with  upwards  of  60  Wood- 

A  «  ”  ^  _  *  ..A.W. •_  -  A.  s 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d., 

OHN  GREY  (of  Dilston)  :  MEMOIRS.  By  u 

Daughter,  JOSEPHINE  E.  BUTLER.  ^ 

“  It  is  not  a  mere  story  of  success  or  genius,  as  far  removed  m. 
fairy  tale  from  the  experience  and  imitation  of  ordinary  neorS.* 
but  it  is,  if  we  only  allow  it  to  be  so,  an  incentive  and  ekcmnlt^ 
all  of  us.  .  .  .  Something  we  must  say  of  the  skilful  and 
perate  execution  of  the  memoir  itself :  it  is  impossible  to  rrirtn 
without  feeling  that  Mrs.  Butler  is  her  father's  daughter,  and 
out  wishing  that  she  had  given  us  two  volumes  instead  of  ooc» 
From  ajive-oolumn  Notice qf  “  The  Times"  on  the Fir$t  MUtm,  " 
HENRY  S.  KINO  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster-rov 


IVES  Ot  EJNliElSll  rurUEAH  EEAJLIEKS  in 
I  MIDDLE  AGES.  No.  II.— Tyleb,  Bale,  and  Oldch^ 
By  C.  EDMUND  MAURICE. 

No.  I.  Stephen  Langton.  Crown  8vo,  78.  6d. 

“The  value  of  this  little  volume  lies  in  its  copious  details aiik 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  Middle 
and  particularly  in  the  evidence  which  the  author  adduces 
close  relationship  between  the  dawning  Reformation  and  Utepsif 
movement  of  the  time.’’— Z>ot^  News.  ~  ’ 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  PaternosteiHroif. 


This  day  is  ready,  post  8vo,  cloth,  128.,  B 

fiAKSPERE  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  Ail 
By  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  LL.D..  Professor  of  English  litm 
ture.  University  of  Dublin. 

The  chief  design  of  this  work  is  to  discover  the  man— StulopBi. 
through  his  works,  and  to  ascertain  bis  course  of  mental  andiS 
development  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  This  thread  running  throwl 
the  work  will  make  it  a  continuous  study,  written  for  sum  kSlt 
gent  readers  of  Sbakspere  who  are  not  specialists  in  bhakiM 
scholarship,  and  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  stsdyg 
Shakspere,  popular  in  the  sense  of  being  attractive  to  all  intdite 
lovers  of  literature,  but  founded  upon  the  most  recent  and  i 
Shakspere  scholarships,  English,  German,  and  American. 

HENRY  8.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Patemoster-mw. 


“Another  standard  work.” — Tiwies. 

Now  ready,  Vuis.  1.  and  II.,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.  each, 

A  HISTORY  of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  and 

ANCIENT  COMMERCE.  By  W.  8.  LINDSAY.  In  4  vote. 

“  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hte  subject ;  he  treats  it  with  ability ; 
and  when  his  book  is  complete.  Tie  will  have  added  another  standard  work 
to  our  libraries.’*— 7!ime«. 


The  FOUR  CIVILISATIONS  of  the  WORLD.  By 

HENRY  WIKOFF.  Third  Edition,  with  New  Preface,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  68.  '  (Abie  ready. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d., 

OCIALISM  :  Its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Rengdit 
Considered.  By  the  Rev.  M.  KAUFMANN,  B.A.  Foundtdoiili 
German  work,  ’  Kapitaltemus  und  Socialismus,’  by  Dr.  A.  £.  F, 
8CUAFFLK. 

•A-  .**  tM  great  importance,  and  full  of  instmetive  matter.  .  .  i  f t 

do  not  nwfUTwftT  Aa  all  rauiers  Intrristirt  la  it 

important  subjects  of  which  it  treats.’’— T.  £.  CEirn  LnuFi 
the  Academy. 

“  A  really  complete  theory  upon  the  question.  «  .  .  Wittei 
assuming  the  authority  of  all  he  (Dr.  Schaffle)  urges  as  explaW 
by  bis  Eriglisb  editor,  we  feel  it  would  be  diflScult  to  reoomineMti 
those  more  especially  interested  a  better  or  more  cousdeDtlM 
summing-up  of  the  entire  argument  on  both  sides.’’— iStoidarA 
“Valuable  in  many  respects.  There  is  in  it  much  cH  mi 
teaching  and  wise  exposition  of  economic  principles.”— &o(Ma 
“  He  has  given  us  a  valuable  book  at  the  very  time  whea  it  is 
wanted.”- Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

HENRY  8.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  PatemosteMMt 


well  ha 
one  of  f 
the  Lib< 
able  unn 
aJmittet 


NOTICE.— In  the  press,  a  SECOND  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  of 

A  WHAUNG  CRUISE  to  BAFFIN’S  BAY  and  the 

GULF  of  BOOTHIA.  By  Commander  A.  H.  MARKUAJC.  saeoatl 
in  command  of  our  new  Polar  Expedition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
2  Maps,  and  several  Illustrations,  price  7b.  6d. 

“  He  made  the  cmise  in  a  whaler  with  the  view  of  picking  up  knowledge 
that  might  be  useful  should  he  go  a  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  service  of 
the  State  Mall  Gazette,  I’eb.  20,  1874. 

“  One  ot  the  most  dashing  exploits  of  even  English  sailors  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  "—Standard. 


present  i 


Also, Just  ready,  a  THIRD  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  of 

The  THRESHOLD  of  the  UNKNOWN  KBGION. 

By  CLKUKNTS  B.  MABKUAM.  Snretary  to  tbe  Koy,!  U«>. 
graphical  Society.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised, 


Town  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  78.  6d. 


RE-I3SDE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  22  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo,  price  68.  6d.,  board! 
Now  ready. 

PENDENNIS.  Volume  IL 

With  23  Page  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  plaoe. 


HOW  to  BUILD  a  HOUSE.  By  Viollet  le  Due, 

Author  of  *  The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,’  Ac.  1  vol.,  medium 
8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Plans,  Ac.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s. 

“  This  work  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  thoroughly  buuness-Uke,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  too  technicaL’’— Standard. 


mature  I 


HARRY  HEATHCOTE  of  GANGOIL :  a  Story  of 

Bush  Life  in  Australia.  Bv  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  Second 
Edition.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  Od. 

**  The  narrative  moves  with  ail  Mr.  Trollope’s  accustomed  ease  and  gaiety, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  scenes  and  the  vividness  of  the  style,  make.’^Ac.— 
Times. 


On  the  29th  January  (One  Shilling),  No.  182, 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUABY 

DU  MAURIER  sod  I 


Now  ready,  a  THIRD  EDITION  of 

CAMPAIGNING  on  the  OXUS  and  the  FALL  of 

KHIVA.  By  J.  A.  MAC  GAUAN.  Demy  8vo,  with  Map  and 
numerous  llluBtratioDs,  cloth  extra,  18s. 


JL  With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE 
ALLINGUAM. 

C0NTBNT8  : 

THREE  FEATHERS.  (With  an  Illustration.)  XXIII.— Love 
at  Land’s  End.  XXlV.-The  Cut  Direct.  XXV.— Not  the  Lai 
THE  FOUNTAIN. 

HAVE  WE  TWO  BRAINS? 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA. 

SHELLEY’S  EARLIER  YEARS. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THINKING. 

8I8TK  VIATOR. 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

MISS  ANGEL.  (With  an  Illustration.)  VII.— The  Armenian  C 
VIII.— Arcadia.  IX.— The”  Annual  Register ’’for  1766.  X." 
Voiante.  XL— Fiorl.  XII. -“Hamlet^ 

London ;  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-ptecA 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  7s.  6d.  EDITION  OF  VERNE’S  WORKS. 

The  FANTASTIC  HISTORY  of  the  CELEBRATED 

PIERROT.  Written  by  the  Magician  Alcofribas,  and  Translated 
from  the  Sogdien  by  ALFRED  AS80LLANT.  Square  crown  8vo, 
with  upwards  of  l(X)  humorous  Illustrations  by  Yau  d’Argent,  attrac¬ 
tive  cloth  cover,  gilt  edges,  78.  6d. 

“  It  is  the  Arabian  Nights,  Munchausen,  Gulliver,  and  Monte  Christo  all 
roiled  Into  one."— British  Quarterly  Review. 


TEE  NOVELS  TO  ASK  FOB  AT  THE  LIBRARIES, 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

JILTED !  3  vols.,  crown  8vO|  Sis.  6d. 

Also, 

OUT  of  the  WORLD.  By  Mary  Healt,  Author  of 

*  Lakeville,’  Ac.  3  vote.,  crown  ovo,  31s.  6d. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ALGERIA. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d., 

3ERIA  AS  IT  IS.  By  George  Gaskell,  Autbw 
Descriptive  Sketches  of  Italian  Towns,’  ‘The  Traitor:  a 

London :  SMITH.  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-pIaM* 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
Crown-buildings,  188  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  RBYNELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  ot  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  W 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  Coontj  of  Middiesez.— Satuhoat,  January  23, 1&I6. 


